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Mr. FOOT. I offer the following amendment: 


And be it further enacted, That upon the passage ot this 
act, or as soon thereafter as practicable, a commission shall 
be appointed in the manner hereinafter designated, to con- 
sist of two Senators, two members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and two officers of the Navy, which commis- 
sion shall make examination in respect to the most eligible 
place for the permanent location of the United States Naval 
Academy, and that the said commission shall report the 
result of its examinations to the President of the Senate 
and Speaker of the House of Representatives ; and the 
members of the commission from the Senate shall be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, and those from the 
House of Representatives by the Speaker of the House 
and those from the Navy by the President of the United 
States. 

The question was put, and the amendment was 
declared to be agreed to. eg 

Mr. POWELL. [I call fora division. — 

Mr. GRIMES. I hope the Senator will not 
call for a division now; I am as much opposed 
to that amendment as the Senator is, and when 
the bill comes into the Senate, I intend to have a 
division upon it. 

Mr. POWELL. Very well. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. 
following amendment: 

And be it further enacted, That persons held to service or 
labor commonly called slaves, shall not be employed in any 


capacity whatever in any navy-yard, dock-yard, arsenal, 
magazine, fort, or in the Naval Academy. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on concurring in the amendments made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GRIMES. I desire to except the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. 
Foor. 

Mr JANTHONY. I except also the amend- 
ment proposed by the Naval Committee, making 
an appropriation for the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. Those two 
amendments will be excepted. 

Mr. LATHAM. It is quite evident that the 
exceptions made will require a vote by yeas and 
nays, and there is not a fall Senate here. 

r. WILSON, of Massachusetts. 
Senator move an executive session? 

Mr. LATHAM. I was going to move that 
this bill be laid aside informally, and that the 
Senate go on with the Pacific railroad bill. We 
can continue the discussion on that, and then go 
into executive session. 

Mr.POWELL. I desire to except the amend- 
ment which was made on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Witson.] 

Mr. LATHAM. I move that this bill be laid 
aside informally, and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the Pacific railroad bill. 

Mr. HALE. I suggest whether we had not 
better take the vote on all the amendments which 
have not been excepted. I think we had better 
vote on all those amendments. 

Mr. LATHAM. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. I have no doubt there isa 
quorum in the Capitol; I think there is or ought 
to be, and it ought to be made known. 

Mr. HALE. Allow me to suggest to the Sen- 
ator that this vote can be taken without raising 
that question. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. 


I offer the 


Will the 


I know it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Crark.) | 


Does any Senator desire any other amendment to 
be excepted from the general vote? If no Senator 
desires any other amendment to be excepted, the 
question will be taken together on all the amend- 
ments which have not been excepted. 

The amendments were concurred in 


PACIFIC RAILROAD BILL. 
Mr. LATHAM. Now I renew my motion. 

_ The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. No. 364) to aid in the 
construction of a railroad and telegraph line from 
the Missouri river to the Pacific ocean, and to se- 
cure to the Government the use of the same for 
postal, me 4 other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Maine is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I think we 
may as well go into executive session and dispose 
of some cases as to which there is no controversy. 
I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. LATHAM. I hope not. Itis very early, 
and we can get through many amendments to this 
bill to which there is no objection; we may make 
some progress. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have no set speech to make 
on this bill. If the Senate is prepared to enter on 
the consideration of this bill, I had the floor for 
the purpose of making some remarks applicable 
to amendments which were pending. If the Sen- 
ate is ready to act on those amendments, | am 
ready to go on. ' 

Mr. LATHAM. I suggest this to the Senator 
from Maine: if he does not desire to go on, let the 
bill be proceeded with, because there are a great 
many amendments that will create no comment 
whatever, and they might be acted on and some 

rogress made in the consideration of the bill. 

hen, if there isany question on which he wishes 
a division of the Senate, he can reserve his right 
to call it up either after the bill is reported to the 
Senate, or before it is reported. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
before the Senate is on the motion of the Senator 
from Massachusetts to proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I think we 
shall be able to do nothing to-day on this bill, and 
I should like to have the Senate go into executive 
session, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I wish the Senator from 
Massachusetts would withdraw that motion fora 
moment to allow me to make a few remarks ona 
question of privilege. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. 


LOYALTY OF DELAWARE. 
Mr. SAULSBURY. I perceive from reading 


the proceedings of the House of Representatives 
of yesterday, that a gentleman on the Committee 
on Military Affairs of that body [Mr. Dunn, of In- 
diana,] made a report in reference to the reimburse- 
ment of certain citizens of the State of Delaware, 
for expenses incurred by them in organizing mili- 
tary companies on the first call of the President for 
volunteers. That gentleman made some remarks 
on the subject to the House of Representatives, 
and they were accompanied by the reading of the 
report from that committee, which does gross in- 
justice to the State of Delaware, and to those who 
were intrusted with the management of its civil 
affairs. I believe it has been customary, on occa- 
sions like this, to ask to be heard as a question of 
privilege. 

That report states, in substance, that upon the 
issuing of the proclamation by the President, the 
loyal citizens of the State called upon the Execu- 
tive of Delaware to get him to convene the Legis- 
lature for the purpose of arming and equipping 
volunteers to respond to thatcall,and that the Gov- 
ernor of the State refused todo so. The gentle- 
man also charges in his speech: 

Tt will be seen that when the President called upon the 
State of Delaware for her quota of troops at the commence- 
ment of the present rebellion, the State organization was 
mainly in the hands of persons opposed to the General Gov- 
ernment, and that most of the military companies in the 


State which were armed were sympathizers with the reb- 
els.”? 





Certainly. 


The report states that there were no military 
organizations in that State, except a few com- 
panies which had been raised immediately after 
the visit of Chancellor Dickerson, of Mississippi, 
to the Legislature of Delaware, asking them to 
co6perate in the work of secession. The gentle- 
man who made the report, who called it up for 
consideration, and who made the speech, | pre- 
sume would not intentionally misrepresent either 
the officers of the State of Delaware or the people 
of that State. Some person has imposed upon his 
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ene Now, sir, I ask the attention of the 
Senate for a moment while I state what were the 


facts of the case; and I will commence with the 
visit of Chancellor Dickerson. ‘The insinuation 
in the report is that after Chancellor Dickerson’s 
visit to Delaware, a few disloyal companies were 
organized, and that the State government was in 
the hands of disloyalists. To prove that that is 
not true, I ask the attention of the Senate to a res- 
olution passed by the Legislature of Delaware, 
and voted for by every Democrat in the Legisla- 
ture havmoditanely after the close of Chancellor 
Dickerson’s address to the Legislature. 

He was sent by the State of Mississippi to visit 
our Legislature in order to induce them to joint 
the other States of the South in the movement of 
secession. They heard him; but on the very same 
evening that he was heard, and before the Legis- 
lature adjourned, on the motion of Dr. Moore, a 
Democratic member of the Legislature, a resolu- 
tion was passed in the following words, and 
unanimously passed by the Legislature of Dela- 
ware: 

‘* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Delaware in General Assembly met, ‘That hav- 
ing extended to the Hon. D. H. Dickerson, commissioner 
from the State of Mississippi, the courtesy due to him as the 
representative of a sovereign State of the Confederacy, as 
well as to the State he represents, we deem it proper and 
due to ourselves and to the people of Delaware to express 
our unqualified disapproval of the remedy for existing diffi- 


culties suggested by the resolutions of the Legislature of 
Mississippi.’? 


It will be perceived that this report, made by 
the Military Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and referred to by the gentleman whose 
remarks I have quoted, does gross injustice to the 
people of my State, and to the Rastiioenes of my 
State. She was the first State that put her seal of 
condemnation upon the doctrine of secession, both 
in reference to its principle and its policy. 

One other word, and [shall close. This report 
also says that it will be thus seen that the govern- 
ment of the State of Delaware was in the hands 
of those who were disloyal to the Government of 
the United States. Sir, this charge of disloyalty 
against individuals has become so common that 
most persons now disdain even to notice it when 
applied to themselves; but he is a reckless man in 
his statements who will dare utter such a charge 
against a State of this Union that has never in any 
manner given aid or comforeto the States in revolt. 
What was the fact, sir? There were some loyal 
gentlemen of the State of Delaware who did make 
the attempt to induce the Governor of the State to 
convene the Legislature; but there were as many 
loyal citizens, and members, too, of the Repub- 
lican party, who opposed the calling of the Legis- 
lature together because they believed that many 
of those advocating the call had other purposes 
in view. The propriety of a stay law was sug- 
gested; and many advocated, as it was believed, 
the convening of the Legislature fer the purpose 
of obtaining the enactment of a stay law in that 
State; and many eppaes the call upon thatground. 
Others supposed that there was no pressing neces- 
sity for the Legislature to convene. 


Sir, let justice be done to that State and to every 
State in the Union. What did the Governor of 
the State of Delaware do when the President made 
his call for troops? It so happened that we had 
no general militia law in the State, but we had a 
law authorizing the formation of volunteer com- 
panies. The Governor of the State issued a proc- 

amation in response to the call of the President, 
recommending persons to form themselves into 
volunteer companies and informing them that b 
repairing to the city of Wilmington, a Federal offi- 
cer would be found there who would muster them 
into the service of the United States. 

This is the whole statement. I rose to protest, 
in behalf of my State, against a gross perversion 
of the facts, 1 do not say intentional on the part 
of the gentleman who made them, for I do not pre- 
sume that he professed to have any personal know!l- 
edge of them, and I would not reflect therefore on 

f his character; but some person has most woefully 
@posed upon his credulity. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I now re- 
new my motion for an executive session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and after some time spent therein, the doors were | 
reopened, and the Serate adjourned. 





IN SENATE. | 

Mownpay, June 16, 1862. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. SunpERLAND. 
The Jeurnal of Saturday last was read and ap- | 
proved. F 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


ommending a reorganization of the enlisted force 
of the ordnance department; which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and the 
Militia, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- | 


ate resolutions of the Common Council of New 
York in favor of the passage of a bill for the en- 
largement of the Erie canal for military purposes; | 
which were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the Militia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the 
Senate a copy of the general laws, joint resolu- 
tions, and private laws, passed at the first session 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
Colorado, begun and held at Denver, September 
9, 1861; which was referred to the Committee on 
Territories, 

Mr. SUMNER presented a petition of women 
of Massachusetts, praying Congress to take steps 
for the total extinction of slavery; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KING presented a petition of merchants 
of New York, praying for the passage of a uni- 
form bankrupt law; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





REPORT FROM A COMMITTEE. 
Mr. SUMNER, from the Committee on For- | 


eign Relations, to whom was referred the memo- | 
rial of Isaac R. Diller, of Illinois, late United States | 
consul at the port of Bremen, Germany, prayin 
reimbursement of private fands spent by him an 


for extra services, submitted a report, accompanied 
by a bill (S. No. 356) to provide for the settlement | 





The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a letter of the Secretary of War, transmitting 
a communication from the chief of ordnance, rec- 





of the accounts of Isaac R. Diller, late consul at 
Bremen; which was read and passed to a second 
reading, and the report was ordered to be printed. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 
On motion of Mr. LATHAM, it was 


Ordered, Tivat the Committee on Indian Affairs be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the papers of 
George McDougal, and that they be referred to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


CONSUL AT BATAVIA. 


Mr. McDOUGALL submitted the following 
resolution; which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Resoived, That the Committee on Foreign Relations be 
directed to inquire into the sufficiency of the salary of the 
consul of the United States at Batavia, and that the said 
committee report by bill or otherwise. 

He also submitted a paper on the subject; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 

BILLS BECOME LAWS. 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States, by Mr. Nicoray, his Secre- 
tary, announcing that the President had approved 
and signed, on the 14th instant: 

An act (S. No. 302) to protect the property of 
Indians who have adopted the habits of civilized 
life. 

And on the 16th instant: 

An act (8. No. 279) providing for the selection 
of jurors to serve in the several courts in the Dis- | 
trict of Columbia. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Eruerives, its Clerk, announced that the | 
House of Representatives had passed the follow- | 
ing bills; in which the concurrence of the Senate 
was requested: 


A bill (No. 2) for the relief of J. J. Lints; 
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A bill (No. 321) to indemnify certain citizens 


of the United States, residing in the State of Dela- 


ware, for expenses incurred by them in defense 
of the United States; 

A bill (No. 428) for the relief of the president 
and directors of the Panama Railroad Company; 

A bill (No. 429) granting a pension to Herman 
J. Ehle; 

A bill (No. 430) for the relief of Amanda Batts, 
Laura P. W. Young, and Betsy Murdock, heirs 
of Barbara Walker; 

A bill (No. 431) for the relief of Zina Williams; 

A bill (No. 432) for the relief of Commodore 
Hiram Paulding; 

A bill (No. 442) for the relief of Colonel Joseph 
Paddock; ~ 

A bill (No. 449) for the relief of the assistant 
surgeons, medical cadets, sisters of charity, and 
servants, sufferers by the burning of the Wash- 
ington Infirmary, on the night of November 3, 
1861; 

A bill (No. 464) to pay the band of the fifteenth 
regiment of Illinois volunteers; and 

A bill (No. 478) for the relief of certain of the 
crew of the ship Nightingale. 

The message further announced that the House 
of Representatives had passed the bill of the Sen- 
ate (No. 343) to provide additional medical offi- 
cers of the volunteer service, with amendments; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills from the House of Repre- 
sentatives were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred as indicated below: 

A bill (No. 2) for the relief of J. J. Lints—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (No. 321) to indemnify certain citizens of 
the United States residing in the State of Delaware 
for expenses incurred by them in defense of the 
United States—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and the Militia. 

A bill (No. 428) for the relief of the president 
and directors of the Panama Railroad Company 
—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (No. 429) granting a pension to Herman 
J. Ehle—to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (No. 430) for the relief of Amanda Batts, 
Laura P. W. Young, and Betsy Murdock, heirs of 
Barbara Walker—to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (No. 431) for the reliefofZina W illiams— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (No. 432) for the relief of Commodore 
Hiram Paulding—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

A bill (No. 448) for the relief of Colonel Joseph 
Paddock—to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (No. 449) for the relief of the assistant 
surgeons, medical cadets, sisters of charity, and 
servants, sufferers by the burning of the Wash- 
ington Infirmary, on the night of November 3, 
1861—to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

A bill (No. 464) to pay the band of the fifteenth 
regiment of Illinois volunteers—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

A bill (No. 478) for the relief of the crew of 
the ship Nightingale—to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


ADDITIONAL MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
of the Senate (No. 343) to provide for additional 
medical officers of the volunteer service, which 
were to add the following as additional sections 
to the bill: 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the office of brig- 
ade surgeon be and the same is hereby abolished, and the 
officers of that corps shall be hereafter designated surgeons 
of volunteers, and shall in all other respects be put upon 
the same footing as to rank, pay, and emoluments with the 
surgeons provided for by the first section of this act. 

Sec. 3. and be it further enacted, That there shall be 
added to each volunteer regiment now in the service an 
assistant surgeon, to be appointed according to the existing 
laws of the several States providing for the appointment 
of regimental surgeons: Provi That the surgeons ap- 
pointed under this act shall be under forty years of age. 


Mr. LATHAM. I move that the bill and 


amendments be referred to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I think we 
had better act on those amendments now. 


Mr. LATHAM. Move to non-concur, then, 


and ask for a conference. 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I am for the 
first amendment of the House. 

Mr. KING. Ifthe Senator willallow me, I sug- 
gest that it would be better to let the subject lie 
over until to-morrow morning. These are pretty 
important amendments. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. They are 
importantamendments, and, in my judgment, it is 
very important that they should be passed upon 
as speedily as possible. Still, | have no particu- 
lar objection to the subject being referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 1 am satisfied that 
the amendment of the House of Representatives 
abolishing brigade surgeons is the most reforma- 
tory measure that can be adopted by the Congress 
of the United States. We have had a remarkable 
illustration of it within the last forty-eight hours. 
We had several hundred wounded men broughttoa 
particular point, and the surgeonwas telegraphed to 
provide means for their comfort. He telegraphed 
that he had nothing, and could get nothing. He was 
then ordered to send them to this city, and report 
himself here under arrest. A portion of them were 
sent to this city, and when the surgeon reported 
himself under arrest he furnished the peremptory 
orders of the brigadier general that the medicines 
of the Government should not be dealt out to those 
wounded men because they did not belong to his 
brigade, forbidding his own brigade surgeon from 
doing it. I will only say that if it is considered ne- 
cessary to refer the bill and amendments to a com- 
mittee, I have no objection to that being done; but 
I regard the amendments as of vital importance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill and amend- 
ments will be referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and the Militia, if there be no objec- 
tion. The Chair hears none. 


APPROPRIATION FOR VOLUNTEERS BOUNTY. 


Mr. HOWE. [ submit the following report 
from a committee of conference, which | send to 
the desk. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report, as 
follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments to the bill (H. R. No. 
413) making appropriations for the payment of the bounty 
authorized by the sixth section of au act entitied “ An act 
to authorize the employment of volunteers to aid in enfore- 
ing the laws and protecting public property,” approved 
July 22, 1861, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recommend, and do 
recommend, to their respective Houses as follows : 

That the House recede.from their disagreement to the 
Senate’s first amendment, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In line two of said amendment, 
after the word “employ,” strike out the word “ twenty,” 
and insert “ fifteen ;”’ after the word ‘‘class,’”’ in the third 
line of said amendment, add the following words : *‘ and five 
clerks of the second class ;”’ and in line five of said amend- 
ment strike out the word “ four,”’ and insert “ five ;”’ so that 
it will read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to employ 
fifteen additional clerks of the first class and five clerks of 
the second class, for the purpose of increasing temporarily 
the clerical force in the office of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, and that the sum of $25,000 is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, for the compensation of said clerks for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1863. 

That the House concur in the second amendment of tlie 
Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
concurring in the report of the committee of con- 
ference. 

The report was concurred in. 


The Secretary continued to read, as follows: 


The committee further recommend that the second para- 
graph of the first section of the bill be amended as follows— 


Mr. GRIMES. I understand that report has 
been adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is under 
a misapprehension. There has been one question 
stated. The question is simply on concurring 10 
the report of the committee of confefence; but the 
Chair deems it his duty to call the attention of the 
Senate to this fact, and invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to it, because, in the opinion of the Chair, 
it is a very important one. The committee of 
conference have changed the text of the bill, and 
the attention of the Chair has been called to 1t. 
The order raising the committee is explicit to set- 
tle the disagreeing votes of the two branches; and 
the text of the bill, by that committee, is reported 
as changed. The Chair is informed that there 
have been precedents for it. The Chair has no per- 
sonal knowledge, in sixteen years’ service here, 
of any such ts. If so,they have been in 
violation of parliamentary law. e Chair de- 
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they went on to assign what their real objections 
were to the amendments which the committee had 
reported, and a new committee of conference was 
appointed. That the House of Lords did not think 
the first reason assigned by the Commonsa very 
potential one is made manifest by the fact that the 
next committee simply reported a modification of 
the first amendment. The amendment reported 
by the first committee, and suggested by the com- 
mittee on the part of the House of Lords, was to 
exempt from the exclusion certain servants of the 
Queen, household servants. The second com- 
mittee, instead of waiving that amendment alto- 
gether, limited the number. That was just as 
much a violation of this law as the first amend- 
ment was; but when the House appointed anew 
committee to assign reasons against this modifica- 
tion they waived entirely the first objection that 
it was contrary to the usage of Parliament, and 
that was no longer heard of in thatdebate. This is 
the only authority of law | find upon the subject. 

I am told—of course | do not speak from my 
own knowledge—that there are numerous prece- 
dents for this in the practice of both Houses of 
Congress. This isa simple recommendation on 
the part of the committee to the two Houses to 
adopt a modification of the first section, which is 
thought to be necessary to make this section of 
the billconform more nearly to the law as it exists 
in the different States. The House has already 
concurred init, It isa matter about which I have 
not the least feeling in the world; I care not whether 
it is concurred in by the Senate or not; but I am 
not so sure that it is advisable for the Senate, by 
its action here, to establish an immutable law that 
no recommendation can be made by a conference 
committee beyond that upon the identical votes 
upon which the two Houses disagreed. If this is 
not an instance, it may hereafter become very es- 
sential that such a jurisdiction should be allowed 
to such acommittee. Of course no recommenda- 
tion of theirs, either upon a vote upon which the 
two Houses are or are not agreed, binds either 
House. If they do not like the matter of the rec- 
ommendation, of course they will not concur in it; 
but if they do, if both Houses do like the matter 
of the recommendation, do not see any good rea- 
son why they should refuse to consider it, simply 
because it came from a committee of conference. 

Mr. FOOT. I do not see that there is any dif- 
ference of opinion between the different members 
who have addressed the Senate on this question. 
The Chair has stated the rule correctly: that the 
jurisdiction ofacommittee of conference is confined 
to the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. They 
may recommend that either House recede from 
the whole or any portion of their amendments, or 
that either House recede from its disugreement to 
any particular vote of the other House, or Tr 
may concur in certain amendments with amend- 
ments proposed by the committee of conference 
shantubees. That is all legitimate, and within 
their jurisdiction; but when they step outside of 
that and attempt to modify, to change the text of 
the bill in any part wherein the two Houses have 
agreed, it is outside of their jurisdiction. At the 
same time, it is well enough, itis proper, perhaps, 
as a matter of practical convenience, if they find 
a manifest error in any portion of the text, not- 
withstanding the two Houses have concurred in 
it, to bring it to the notice of the two Houses, and 
if acceptable to the Houses, they may adopt the 
suggestion, or recommendation, if you please, of 
the committee, and it undoubtedly becomes a valid 
law; if, otherwise, it is not acceptable to the two 
Houses, and it being brought to their notice it is 
found they have gone beyond their jurisdiction, 
and changed the matter materially and in a manner 
which is not acceptable to the two Houses, of 
course they will reject it forthatreason. Iam not 
aware, however, that there is ony change in this 
report but what would be entirely acceptable to 
the two Houses, and in which they might concur. 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I will inquire, if my friend 
will allow me, whether there is any objection on 
the part of anybody to this recommendation on 
the part of the committee, or is it a mere matter 
of form? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair knows 
of no objection. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. If there is no objection 
we may as well adoptit, as the House has adopted 
it, and it will become a law. 





















sires further to state that it leads to this result: a 
very material provision may have been incorpo- 
rated in a bill by the concurrent action of both 
branches, and in a very material bill too, if you 
please, an appropriation bill, and the committee 
of conference, under this construction, may strike 
it out, and there being but a single question before 
the Senate, of concurring in the report of the com- 
mittee, the whole of the appropriation bill must 
fall, or that prosines which has been concurred 
in by both branches must go out. The Chair 
calls the attention of the Senate to it, and rules it 
as in his opinion out of parliamentary law. 

Mr. FOOT. I am very glad the President of 
the Senate has called the attention of the Senate 
toa case of this kind, which has occurred as stated 
by the Chair 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair may be 
allowed to state that there is another bill on the 
table in which the same facts appear. - 

Mr. FOOT. The decision of the Chair, or rather 
the statement and ruling ofthe Chair, is eminently 
proper and in accordance with well settled parlia- 
mentary law; for there is no rule of parliamentary 
practice better settled than that the jurisdiction of 
a committee of conference is strictly confined to 
the disagreeing votes between the two Houses. It 
is entirely without their jurisdiction to interfere 
with, or to modify in any respect, what the two 
Houses have agreed upon. In the very terms of 
their appointment their jurisdiction is limited to 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. If there 
are any precedents to the contrary, those prece- 
dents are no precedents at all, but only instances of 
invasions of the rights of legis:ation which belong 
to the two bodies, and which no committee can 
interfere with after the two Houses have agreed 
upon any proposition. The remedy is to recom- 
mit, I suppose, to the committee of conference. 

Mr. POWELL. If it is in order, I will move 
to recommit this bill to the committee of confer- 
ence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is in order. 

Mr. POWELL. I make that motion. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. [agree with the principle 
as to the power of a committee of conference as 
stated by the Chair, and the honorable Senator 
from Vermont. Still, there have been some prece- 
dents to the contrary within my own knowledge, 
and there are cases 1n which it may be necessary 
to do more than is permitted to the committee by 
parliamentary rules. I have myself, in making a 
report of a committee of conference, found that 
there was an error ina bill, and in a part of it, 
agreed to by both Houses, which made it entirely 
inconsistent and worked absolute injury. In that 
case, under the direciion of a committee of confer- 
ence, after completing the report upon the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses, I have drawn an 
addition, that the committee of conference recom- 
mends to the two Houses in such a provision, for 
instance, specifying it, that the following change 
be made, so that it will read in such a manner; 
and that has been agreed to by both Houses. It 
was read atlength and explained to each House, 
and that was valid. 

Now, for instance, take the tax bill which is 
under the hands at the present time of a commit- 
tee of conference. It may be very possible that 
we shall find in so large a bill a gross inconsist- 
ency which renders it doubtful what the construc- 
tion is, or makes a construction exactly different 
from what was intended. What shall we do in 
such a case ? Shall we go through all the forms of 
legislation again and make a new bill, or shall we 
simply say at the end of our report, the commit- 
tee recommend that in such a section the following 
change be made? If it is made and incorporated 
into the bill and the two Houses agree to it, it be- 
comes a part of the bill; and in many cases it is 
absolutely necessary todo it. Therule, therefore, 
18 not stringent. The body may recommit the bill 
if it pleases and may send it back to the commit- 
tee, because that provision has been agreed to be- 
fore; but it is very singular, if it is found that a 
bill in that stage which has received a great deal 
of consideration has in it an error, (and it is im- 
poostale always to avoid them, especially in long 
b 


ing entirely out of the ordinary course of proceed- 
ing and ought never to be accededgo, for a com- 
mittee of conference, when a bill has been agreed 
to, and there is no error to be corrected, to under- 
take to change the framework of any section and 
make it convey adifferentidea from that which was 
intended. The rule is undoubtedly as stated; but 
there have been exceptions to it, and in the nature 
of things there must j exceptions for the good of 
legislation. The power is a dangerous one; and 
when a committee undertake really to modify 
what has been agreed to, when it contains no er- 
ror, when there is nothing to be corrected, I think 
it is traveling too far, and it should be recommitted 
under such circumstances. But I desire to enter 
my protest against the strict rule that a committee 
cannot recommend to the two branches a change or 
a modification if they see fitto do so. In suchacase 
either House can refuse to adopt the recommenda- 
tion and recommit the bill; butif it is adopted by a 
vote, certainly the two Houses have the power to 
adopt it and make it what they think fit. 

r. HOWE. The question I understand now 
to be on the motion of the Senator from Kentucky 
to recommit this report to the committee of con- 
ference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the pend- 
ing question. 

r. HOWE. The motion is already ruled to 
be in order. It occurred to me, however, that it 
might rather transcend the powers of the Senate 
to recommit a report to a committee of conference 
made up from the two Houses. The committee 
of conference has reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the House has concurred in the 
report; and I should suppose the duties of the con- 
ference committee and the committee itself were 
disorganized ‘and disbanded. It occurred to me 
that the proper way to get it before a committee 
again was for the Senate, if it saw fit, to non-con- 
cur in this report, and to ask for ancther commit- 
tee of conference. 

However that may be,I want to say one word, 
if the Senate will allow me, in reference to this 
report. That by the constitution of a committee 
of conference its jurisdiction is limited to the sev- 
eral disagreeing votes between the two Houses, | 
conceive, indeed, there is no doubt; but that the 
law is absolutely settled against their making any 
other recommendation to the two Houses except 
upon the disagreeing votes | think is not so clear. 
The only rule I can find of this body upon the 
subject is the first joint rule, which is: 

“1. In every case of an amendment of a bill agreed to in 
one House, and dissented to im the other, if either House 
shall request a conference, and appoint a committee for that 
purpose, and the other House shall also appoint a commit- 
tee to confer, such committee shall, at a convenient hour, 
to be agreed upon by their chairmen, meet in the confer 
ence chamber, and state to each other, verbally orin writing, 
as either shall choose, the reasons of their respective Houses 
for and against the amendments, and confer freely thereon.”? 


So much for the rule. The Manual which we 
refer to cites a decision of the English House of 
Commons, made almost one hundred and ninety 
years ago, against this practice. I have looked 
into that authority, and find it arose upon a bill to 
exclude papists from both Houses of Parliament 
and from the Court. Of course there was a good 
deal of feeling enlisted about the bill. A com- 
mittee of conference was raised and met 

Mr. POWELL. If the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin will allow me, I will amend my motion now 
under consideration. I will move that the Senate 
non-concur in the report and recommit it. 

Mr. HOWE. [entirely acquiesce in the amend- 
ment, of course, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I should like to inquire 
how this matter is drawn up in the report. Is it 
in the shape of a recommendation? 

Mr. HOWE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. That has been done very 
frequently; and therefore if it is right we may just 
as well act upon it. 

Mr. HOWE. Thechairman of the committee 
on the part of the House of Commons reported to 
the House certain modifications of the bill, sug- 
gested by the members of the committee repre- 
senting the Lords.- Those amendments were 
objectionable to the House, and a committee was 
appointed to assign reasons against them. The 
first reason assigned was that it was against the 
usage of Parliament for a committce of conference 
to recommend amendments in portions of the bill 
which had been agreed to by both Houses. Then 















































































ills,) that itis notin the power of the two Houses 
y & vote, on a recommendation of a committee of 
conference, to change that, and make it what it was 
intended and what it should be. Weare not so 
bound down by rules and precedents that we can- 
not make a thing right; but I do think it is travel- 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed 
change will be read. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 
explained, and understood by everybody, and if 
agreed to then it is valid. 


The Secretary proceeded with the reading of the | 


report, as follows: 


i bey further recommend that the second paragraph of the 


|| what such a committee is appointed for. As has | 
after the words ** to wit,”’ in the twentieth line, printed bill, | 


first section of the bill be amended as follows: strike outall 
of eaid seetion down to and including the twenty-fifth line, 
and insertthe following: “ First to his father, or if he be not 
living or has abandoned the support of his family, then to the 
mother of such soldier, and if there be neither father nor 
mother, as aforesaid, then such bounty shall be paid to the 


brothers aud sisters of such deccased soldier resident as i] That is not submitted to them. The Committee 


aforesaid,’ 


Mr. HOWE. The object of the amendment 
will be apparent, 1 suppose, to the Senate. It is 
merely to change the order in which the heirs shall 
take. ‘The act of the last session which gives this 
bounty gives it to the soldier or to his heirs; and 
the bill, as it was drawn, undertook to make the 
mother take before the father, which is supposed 
to be in derogation of the law of inheritance as it 
exists in most if notin all the States, and this 
amendment was proposed to make the bill con- 
form more nearly to the contract as it now exists 
between the Government and the soldier. 

Mr.COLLAMER. Ido not mean to embarrass 
the action of the Senate about this matter if I could, 


and I desire, if there be no objection to it, that it | 
might pass into a law; but I wish to make this re- | 


mark, and I do it by way of protestation, exclud- 
ing any conelusion; and that is this: whenever the 
committee of conference go out of the disagreeing 


votes of the two Houses, the other part of it that | 
they recommend afterwards should not be consid- | 


ered part of their report, because we cannot divide 
that report, and that part always should be re- 
ported by itself. | wish that might be the practice, 
for the committee to recommend it, and then the 
Senate will be at liberty to put it in with the other 
matter or leave it out, as they please. |] cannot but 
feel it my duty to protest against anything in the 
text which the Houses have agreed to being inter- 
fered with by the committee as part of their report. 


| have no objection to this recommendation of the | 


committee, . 

Mr.SUMNER. Lagree entirely with what has 
fallen from the Senator from Vermont. It seems 
to me that the committee can only act on the mat- 
ters that have been submitted to them. If they 
travel outside of that all that they do is extraor- 
dinary, and it can receive vitality only as a rec- 
ommendation. 
ginal character as a committee; and then the ques- 
tion occurs to me—and here I wish to go one step 
beyond the Senator from Vermont—how can that 
recommendation receive vitality from the Senate. 

Mr. FESSENDEN,. They recommend that it 
be made a part of the report. 

Mr. COLLAMER. By voting it in as part of 
the report, 

Mr. SUMNER. Then the question I have is 
this, whether it will not require the unanimous 
assent of the Senate. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. No, only a majority. 

Mr. SUMNER. Can a majority reach it in 
that way? | have my doubts whether it can. 

Mr. FESSENDEN, A majority can reach 
anything unless it is otherwise specially provided. 

Mr. SUMNER. A majority can only act under 
the rules of the Senate. It does act under the 
rules of the Senate with regard to those matters 
specially submitted to the committee. It simply 
carries Out the rule of the Senate; the machinery 
is acting regularly; but when the committee step 


outside of what has been committed to them and | 


make this recommendation, then our rules are not 
applicable to them. 

Mr. COLLAMER. You had better not raise 
that question now. 

Mr. SUMNER. I merely throw it out for con- 
sideration. It seems to me it arises out of this 
question at this moment. I suppose there is no 
objection to this recommendation. I daresay that 
all of us wili unite in it. Therefore at this mo- 


ment it may pass by unanimous consent; but I | 


do think, in the practice of the Senate, it is im- 
portant for us to consider whether a mere recom- 
mendation of the committee, under such circum- 
stances, will be of such validity that what they 
recommend can pass without the unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate. 








It ought to be read and || 





It takes no vitality from their ori- | 
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tion is presented distinctly to the Senate. I have 
upon severalgoccasions expressed my dissent to 
this legislating by committees of conference. ~I 
think there are the most serious objections to it. 
There seems to be no question so far as I have 
heard the discussion between Senators as to what 
is submitted to a committee of conference, and 


been well said by the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. 
Foor,] it is on the disagreeing votes of the two 
| Houses. That is the matter of which they have 
jurisdiction. They have no jurisdiction over the 
matter about which the two Houses have agreed. 


' on Finance, to which was referred an appropria- 


| tion bill, might as well undertake to take jurisdic- 


tion in that appropriation bill of a matter relating 


|| to the public lands, which had no connection with 


the appropriation bill, and which had not been 
| referred to the committee, as for a committee of 
| conference to take jurisdiction of a matter which 
was not legitimately before it. 

There are, to my mind, the most serious objec- 
tions to this course of practice; and if it requires 
unanimous consent, I say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts I will never consent to establish 
such a precedent here. What are the objections 
to it? Why, sir, in nearly every State constitu- 
tion in this Union it is required that a bill before 
it becomes a law shall be read three times and on 
three several days, unless there is some special 
/urgency aboutit. We have no such provision in 
the Constitution of the United States, but we have 
a rule adopted by the Senate that a bill is to have 
three several readings, and when a bill is under 
consideration it is subject to amendment; but we 
| lose the whole benefit of those amendments if a 
majority of a committee of conference may make 
alaw. Why, sir, look at the principle laid down 
by the Senator from Maine. The Senator from 
Maine says it is not legitimate; it is improper to 
consider matter that is not referred to a committee 
of conference; but then if a committee does do it, 
and a majority agrees to it, it isa law; a majority 
can control it. Then, sir, power is put into the 
hands of a conference committee of this body to 
bring the Senate to a direct vote upon any prop- 
osition they please, without any opportunity to 
amend itin any form, without its being considered 
and read three times; the Houses of Congress abdi- 
cate and surrender up toa committee of conference 
the powers of legislation, exercising a mere veto 
power. Instead of being a deliberative body, to 
consider and to perfect bills, we shall be a body 
simply having a veto power. The committees of 
conference propose the bills; we cannot alter them; 
we cannot propose amendments; we may reject 
them; and that is all we can do. Why, sir, it is 
a practice destructive of that deliberation which 
has existed in all the States of the Union, and 





|| which ought to exist in Congress. 


| Now, here is a case presented, I understand, 
where thetwo Houses of Congress have agreed to 
certain provisions in a bill, and a committee of 
conference, that has been appointed, has thought 
proper to tell the two Houses of Congress, whena 
matter submitted to that committee about which 
the two Houses could not agree was under con- 


| sideration, that what they have agreed upon is 


not proper. We may reconsider; we may refuse 


| to pass the bill, and the gentlemen composing the 
| committee of conference may,as members of the 


Senate, and ought as members of the Senate, sug- 
gest, when they make their report—not as a part 
of their report, to be carried through this body 


| without amendmentor change, or withoutan op- 


portunity to amend or change it—but to suggest 








as individuals and Senators that there are objec- 
tionable parts in the main body ofthe bill to which 
the two Houses have agreed. It doubtless ought 
to be brought to the notice of the Senate while 


| there is an opportunity to prevent its passing into 


a law. 

I quite agreg with the Sevator from Maine that 
if Congress abdicates its authority, and the bill is 
passed, and signed by the Speaker of the House 
and the President of the Senate, and approved by 
the President of the United States, you cannot go 
behind this evidence of the enactment of the law to 


| inquire whether it was ever considered in the two 


Houses according to the rulesand provisions of the 
Constitution or not. That is a settled question not 
to be investigated. But, sir, 1 hope the Senate will 


Mr. TRUMBULL. I am glad that this ques- 
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never adopt sucha precedent, orassent to it. Some 
of the very worst legislation which has occurred 
since 1 have been here has grown out of these 
committees of conference. hen we have an im- 
portant bill, like a tariff bill, or now like the rey- 


| enue bill, under consideration, with hundreds of 
_ amendments, the practice has been for a commit- 


tee to come in here and report that the committee 
of conference have met together, and after due 
consideration have agreed to recommend to their 
respective Houses that the House recede from the 
fortieth amendment and the sixteenth amendment 
and the two hundredth amendment, and that the 

agree to the ninety-ninth and fifty-fourth, and so 
on, giving the amendments by numbers; and the 
question presented to the body is, will the Senate 
concur in the recommendation of the committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour 
having expired, it becomes the duty of the Chair 
to call up the unfinished business of Saturday, 
which is the Pacific railroad bill. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Is not this a privileged 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
opinion of the Chair. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Does not the naval ap- 
propriation bill come up now? 

Mr.McDOUGALL. The Pacific railroad bill 
is the unfinished business. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I move that it be post- 
poned for the purpose of taking up the naval ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. So faras Iam concerned, 
I do not wish to take up any time on this confer- 
ra report, and I am willing the vote should be 
taken, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no ob- 
jection, the Chair will put the question. 

Mr. DAVIS. This is an important question, 
and one that I think ought to be well considered. 

The VICEPRESJDENT. Then the question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Maine, to 
postpone the order of the day, which is the Pacific 
railroad bill, for the purpose of taking up the 
naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. LATHAM. I suggest that the Pacific rail- 
road bill be laid aside informally until the naval 
appropriation bill is disposed of, and then it will 


It is not, in the 


come up next in order. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no ob- 


jection that course will be taken. 

Mr. HALE. What is it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To lay the railroad 
bill aside, allowing it to retain its position as un- 
finished business, and take up the naval appro- 
priation bill, so that the Pacific railroad bill will 
come up again without a motion when the naval 
Seeropriens bill shall have been disposed of. 

he Chair hears no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Eruerinesr, its Clerk, announced that the 
ouse had passed the bill (S. No. 241) to change 
the location of the port of entry for the Puget 
Sound collection district, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives had signed the 
following enrolled bills; which thereupon received 
the signature of the Vice President: 

A bill (8S. No. 281) defining additional causes 
of challenge, and prescribing an additional oath 
for grand and petit jurors. in the United States 
courts. 

A bill (S. No..282) for the relief of Oliver Spen- 
cer Wood. 

A bill (S. No. 339) making provision for rais- 
ing property of the United States sunk in the 
waters thereof. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. No. 423) making appropriations for 
the naval service for the year ending 30th of June, 


1863. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will 
state that nearly all the amendments made as In 
Committee of the Whole were concurred in. ‘The 
amendments now oe are those on which a 
separate vote was asked. The first of those 
amendments will be read. 

The first excepted amendment was the one 
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offered by Mr. Witson, of Massachusetts, to in- ! 
sert as a new section: 
And be it further enacted, That persons held to service or 
labor, commonly called slaves, shall not be employed in 
any capacity whatever in any navy-yard, dock-yard, ar- | 
senal, magazine, fort, or in the Naval Academy. 
Mr. POWELL. I ask for the yeas and nays | 
on that amendment. 
The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 17, nays 18; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Foot, Grimes, 
Hale, Harlan, King, Lane of Indiana, Lane of Kansas, Mor- 
rill, Pomeroy, Sumner, Tgumbull, Wilmot, Wilson of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Wright—17. 
NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Chandler, Davis, 
Doolittle, Fessenden, Foster, Henderson, Howard, Howe, 


Latham, McDougall, Powell, Saulsbury, Stark, Ten Eyck, 
Willey, and Wilson of Missouri—is. 


So the amendment was non-concurred in. 


The next excepted amendment was the one of- 
fered by Mr. Foor, to insert as a new section: 

And be it further enacted, That upon the passage of this 
act, or as soon thereafter as practicable, acommission shall 
be appointed in the manner hereinafter designated, to con- 
sist of two Senators, two members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and two officers of the Navy, which commission 
shall make examination in respect to the most eligible place 
for the permanent location ofthe United States Naval Acad- 
emy, and thatthe said commission shall report the result of 
its examination to the President of the Senate and Speaker | 
of the House of Representatives ; and the members of the | 
commission from the Senate shall be appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, and those from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the Speaker of the House, and those from the 
Navy by the President of the United States. 


Mr.GRIMES. lIask for the yeas and nays on 
that amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HALE. That amendment was not reported 
from the committee, and I should not have pro- 
posed it myself. My own opinions, so far as I 
have any upon it, are perfectly well known to the 
Senate, because I gave them when this subject was 
ander discussion; still, as this is a subject on 
which the people of Rhode Island feel very deeply, 
and as very strong representations are made by 
several of our friends, a large number of the most 
influential men of New York, in regard to the lo- 
cation at Perth Amboy, and as there is a good deal 
of feeling about this subject, and I am told it will 
be satisfactory to the gentlemen who have these 
local interests, to have an examination, even if it 
should prove adverse, I am willing for one that the 
amendment should be adopted; though I should 
not have moved itand am perfectly satisfied with 
the thing as it now stands. I do this in tender 
consideration of the feelings of my friends in 
Newport, and in New Jersey and Connecticut, 
and Kittery and Portsmouth also. As I said, 
while | should not have moved it myself, and it 
does not come from the committee, f am willing 
it should be adopted. | 








Mr. GRIMES. The adoption of this amend- 
ment will give notice to the world that the Naval 
Academy is hereafter to be regarded as on wheels, 
to be moved around wherever the highest bidder 
comes from, and the moment itis understood that 
thatis the fact that there is no permanency attached 
to it, that moment your school will begin to go 
down, down, down, lower even than it is now, 
and I would about as soon dissolve it at once, 
We have had some experience in the appointment 
of such a commission as that. I voted for one to 

0 up and examine some facts in regard to the 
ilitary Academy at West Point, and what was 
the result? We expended I do not know how 
many thousand dollars in paying the commission 
and printing a volume composed of letters ad- 
dressed to members of that commission by officers 
of the Army. No one of its recommendations, so 
far as I recollect, was ever adopted. J do not pre- 
tend to know how much the expense to the Gov- 
ernment was, but in printing and other expenses 
it was very ebunidernble, and such will be the case 
now if you adopt this proposition. You have got 
no limit as to when these men shall report, and 
you do not specify what sections of the country 
they are toexamine. If you are going to examine 
Newport and Portsmouth and New London, is 
it supposed you are not going to examine other 
ports of the coast? Is New England the only 
portion of the country that is to be consulted in 
regard to the establishment of a Naval Academy ? 
t me warn my friends from New England 
that the worst policy for them is this constant at- 
tempt to draw all the institutions of the country 
up into the northeastern States of this Union. 
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| There is a feeling now in the public mind, in some || explain it better than I can. It was well worth 


|| sections of the country, in the Northwest partic- | 


| ularly, that they are being made in too great a | 


navy-yards, custom-houses, officers, everything | 
almost, up in that section of the country. I do 
not entertain any of this feeling; | want to guard 
against it; and I want to crush out that sentiment | 
as far as possible; bat I know that the attempt to 
draw these institutions up there only tends to | 
increase this sentiment in other sections of the 
country; and there are political reasons outside of 
all others that ought to influence our action in this 
regard. 

Now, sir, if we adopt this amendment in con- 
nection with the speech of the Senator from Rhode | 
Island the other day, for he put the necessity of | 
the removal of the academy from Maryland on | 
the sole ground of the disloyalty of Maryland, it 
will go out to the world that weare strikinga blow 
at Maryland; that because the people of Annapolis 
are disloyal, or because the people of Baltimore 
are disloyal, we are going to punish Annapolis, 
and send the Naval Academy away from it. Are 
we prepared, at this time, to give such an indica- 
tion as that to the people of this country, and es- 
pecially to the people of Maryland? [| think it 
would be exceedingly unwise for us to do it. 

I trust, Mr. President, that we are to have no 
more controversy about this Naval Academy. 
You cannot appoint any commission of naval offi- 
cers who will decide otherwise than in favor of 
Annapolis. Such is the universal sentiment of 
the naval profession. When your commission 
reports to you, what are you going todo? You 
will be exactly where you are now. You will 
have kept the academy inan uncertain state; you 
will have all the points in the Union, on the lakes, 
and on the Atlantic, and on the Pacific, I have 
no doubt—you will have various points on both 
coasts, and on the northern coast on the lakes, 
clamorous to get this academy located at their par- 
ticular points; and it might just as well, for all 
practical Peles? be tocated at Cleveland or San- 
dusky or Toledo, as to be located at New London 
or at Newport. I trust, I say, that we shall be 
done with this thing; that the President of the | 
United States will direct the Naval Academy to 
be brought back to Annapolis, and thereby we 
shall save nearly a million of dollars that have 
already been expended at that place, and which 
we shall be compelled to expend if we remove it; 
and that we will be done with this thing of ap- 
pointing commissions to go around and hunt new 
sites. 

Mr. ANTHONY. [If I had not known that the 
Senator from Iowa had fully made up his mind 
that the pretensions of Newport for this academ 
should have no sort of showing, and if I did not 
know that when he once makes up his mind he 
never changes it, I should”be surprised at his op- 
position to an amendment, the effect of which is 
to bring to a test a question which he says, be- 
yond all controversy, will be decided upon his 
side. He tells us there is no doubt whatever that 
an examination of the subject will disclose the 
superior advantages of Annapolis over any other 

lace; and yet he opposes any such examination. 

e may be right; it may be that the advantages 
of Annapolis are so much greater than those of 
Newport or New London or Perth Amboy, that 
the commission will decide unanimously in favor 
of that location, and if it does, we shall be bound 
to be satisfied. The General Assembly of my 
State and of New Jersey have both passed reso- 
lutions asking that the academy may be removed 
to places within their waters. I ask if the respect 
due by this body to the unanimous wishes of the 
Legislatures of two States does not require that, 
at least, an inquiry should be made into the sub- 
ject to which they ask our attention? I can see 
no possible harm that can come out of this com- 
mission, and it will at least have the advantage of 
satisfying public opinion. 


The Senator from Iowa is very wide of the mark 
when he says that no benefit arose from the com- | 
mission to West Point. Very great benefits came | 


from that commission; and very many regulations 


and very many changes recommended by that | 


commission were adopted. 


Mr. GRIMES. What one? 


degree tributary to the New England States; that || 
you have got all the arsenals, the armories, the || 

























the expense and the trouble that it cost. 


Sir, [ do not wish to go into this debate again. 
I have no idea of taking up the time of the Senate 


on a subject that has been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed; but I ask, in the name of the State that I 
|| have the honor in part to represent, that at least 
| the Senate will inqvire into a matter on which 


they have asked its attention bya unanimous vote. 
Mr. TEN EYCK. Mr. President, the refer- 


ence which has been made to the State that I in 
part represent makes it proper that I should make 
a single observation. If { know myself and if I 
know the re of my State we would not take 
a single step t 

degree interfere with the rights and wishes of the 
wees of the border States. If I have evum- 
mitte 

stituents since | have been upon this floor, it has 
been the course [ have taken according to my best 
judgment in endeavoring to induce the loyal men 
of the border States to hold on to their former love 


at would in the slightest possible 


any fault in the eyes of some of my con- 


of the Union, and to see that their rights and in- 
terests were protected and preserved init, I think 
1 can speak now in behalf of my constituents 
frankly and truly when I say that they do not wish 
to have the Naval Academy located in New Jer- 
sey simply as a matter of interest to the State 


alone, to the prejudice of the State of Maryland. 
We have no such feeling, because we have regarded 
every loyal section of the Union as being entitled 
to our consideration, and we have not felt disposed 


to assail any section of the Union, because we be- 
lieved that every true and loyal section added to 
the united glory of the whole. 

Sir, it does not follow that by raising this com- 
mission we take this Naval Academy away from 
Annapolis. It may be established, and established 
in so satisfactory a manner that it should remain 
there, as to put down all caviland all dispute. The 
expenditures that have been made at Annapolis in 
the erection of buildings for the school, the grounds 
that have been purchased, the appropriations that 
have already been made, and the site of the harbor, 
may be the ruling considerations in the minds of 
this commission, and they may say to the Legis- 
laturés of the States of NeW Jersey and Rhode Is!- 
and,** this is the spot, and the true and proper spot, 
and it should not be removed.’’ When that is done 
by that commission, our people will be entirely sat- 
isfied; or if they are not, they will have to remain 
so, and ought to remain so, 

I do not know what the Senator from lowa means 
when he warns, not exactly the people of my State 
but the people of New England with respect to the 
course they are now pursuing in this and kindred 
measures. He warns them of the consequences. 
What does he mean? If matters occur here as the 
ordinary result of fair, open, and legitimate legis- 
lation, l apprehend that the great Northwest, with 
all its growing, gigantic strength, will abide by the 
decision of the constituted authorities of the land. 
I do not know what he means by warning us. I 
cannot understand it. I imagine there is more 

Mr. HALE. Rhetoric. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. I thank the Senetor from 
New Hampshire for the suggestion—more rhet- 
oric than anything else in it. If I know myself, 
if it appears by the result of this investigation that 
Annapolis is the proper place, no resolve of the 
Legislature of my State will induce me ever to raise 
my voice in favor of changing it from that locality. 
But if it is found not to be so desirable, and some 
other place, either in New Jersey, New Hamp- 
shire, eatin: or Connecticut, or anywhere else in 
the limits of this broad, beautiful land, is found 
suitable for the purpose, I should say let it remain 
there, or if it is not suitable, put it in such a place 
as that this branch of the public service may be 
fostered, and the naval arm of the country may be 
strengthened. ; 

Mr. FOSTER. [shall vote for thisamendment, 
exposing myself even to the charge of being one 
of those grasping individuals from New England, 
who, in the view of the Senator from lowa, are in 
danger of having the little that is left ustaken away 
in consequence of the great Northwest coming 
forward to make matters right towards the East. 
I am not aware that Connecticut, or that New 
England, is grasping, or desirous of obtaining in 





| any manner from the Government anything that 
|| does not belong legitimately to the people of that 


Mr. ANTHONY. TheSenator from Vermont, || section. 


[Mr. Foor,] who was upon that commission, can | 


We have the fortune or misfortune, whichever 
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it may be, of living near salt water, and have not 
the broad fertile lands around us that the honor- 
able Senator from ldwa and his constituents have 
around them. Living upon the Atlantic ocean, it 
is, | suppose, not by any means to be charged to 
us that we are grasping or avaricious because we 
have the custom-houges of the country where the 
harbors are; and I do not know that the great 
Northwest will insist upon taking the custom- 
houses connected with the harbors of New Eng- 
land, and locating them upon the prairies of the 
West. ‘There are many very fine sites for them 
there, I have no doubt, and very many men who 
probably, though not avaricious, would be willing 
to hold the offices; but I do not know that it would 
be specially productive to the country or to the 
great Northwest to change the locality of the cus- 
tom-houses, and put them out on the prairies, 
which were in some early period of the world 
prenaeas covered with water, and might then have 
een proper sites for custom-houses; but it is a 
long while since there could have been much navi- 
gation, I suppose, over those pyre. and until 
they shall be again submerged, | presume there 
will be no great occasion for custom-houses there. 
{Laughter.] If, however, the Senator from lowa 
thinks it best to take away the custom-houses from 
New England and locate them there, we shall sub- 
mit, and say nothing about the grasping disposi- 
tion of our friends co the West; for we know 
they are very liberal and open-handed; free as air, 
indeed, about everything which belongs to them. 

As regards the other point, that a feeling would 
go abroad in the country that the Naval Academy 
is now to be put on wheels if this amendment is 
adopted, I apprehend precisely the opposite re- 
sults. So far from that being the result of the ap- 
pointment of this commission, it will be to put 
this matter at rest speedily and forever, at least 
durmg this generation. When this commission 
shall have made an examination of such localities 
as may be deemed proper sites for the establish- 
ment of this Naval School, and made their report, 
there will be an end of the matter, 1 have no 
doubt. If they, as the honorable Senator seems 
to think there is no doubt they will, come to the 
result that Annapolis is the proper place, the 
school will be continued at Annapolis, without 
doubt or question, during the present generation, 
and otokahie longer. if, on the other hand, the 
commission shall be satisfied, and shall report 
that some other location is more desirable and 
holds out inducements stronger than Annapolis, 
and the interests of the country and the Navy can 
be better subserved by changing the location, and 
Congress shall be of the same opinion, I suppose 
there will be no great harm done in having the 
change made, if that commission shall recom- 
=a and Congress shall afterwards pass, a law 
fixing the school at New London, in Connecticut, 
I hope the Senator from lowa will yield with the 
grace with which he always yields when he is 
convinced; and he would then be convinced, I pre- 
sume, that New London was a better location 
than Annapolis. Unless that happens, by all 
means I shall go with him in sustaining this lo- 
cation at Annapolis until a better can be found. 
The people of Connecticut believe that New Lon- 
don is a better location; they may be mistaken. 
We think there are advantages there that are par- 
amount to those of any other place. In that we 
may be mistaken. e are so confident in our 
opinion that we are willing to submit it even to 
those who the honorable Senator says have made 
up their minds otherwise; that is, officers of the 

avy of the United'States. We are quite willing 
thata portion of that commission should be com- 
posed of officers who have, as the gentleman says, 
decided this question inst usalready; and if we 
convince them, I shall by no means despair of 
convincing the Senator. If we convince them, 
and a majority of the commission, and of Con- 
gress, there will, I think, be abundant reason for 
acquiescing in a change of this location, Unless 
that is done, I shall not expect any change to be 
made; and if it be done, I shall expect the honor- 
able Senator to give his acquiescence very cheer- 
fully to the change. 

Mr. GRIMES. The Senator from Connecticut 
need not have told the Senate that he was going 
to vote for this proposition. I think those of us 
who have been hess as long as during the com- 
mencement of this session must have known that 
he would be disposed to vote for it if under any 
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circumstances that might flow from it there was 
an opportunity for Connecticut to be benefited by 
the passage of the amendment. The Senator says 
he is perfectly content to leave the question to a 
commission of the men who I say have decided 
this question, Now, what kind of a commission 
is it? A commission composed of two naval offi- 
cers to be appointed by the President, two mem- 
bers of the Senate to be appointed by the President 
of this body, and two members of the House of 
Representatives to be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House—the Speaker of the House, who has 
already appointed a Committee on Naval Affairs, 
three members of which are from New England, 
two members from New York, and two members 
from Pennsylvania, and one member from the 
State of Illinois, from the whole Northwest with 
its nine million people. That is one reason why 
I saw fit to allude to the fact that it was not 
the policy of our New England friends to try to 
have the academy conducfed, as it has been here- 
tofore, as a sort of domestic institution that be- 
longs exclusively to Norfolk, Philadelphia, and 
New York city and New England; and that has 
been the sentiment of the country heretofore. I 
desire that that sentiment should be eradicated; 
and I do not want one of the very first acts of this 
Administration or of this Congress to be to in- 
crease that sentiment in this indirect way by 
taking away the Naval Academy from Annapolis. 

I was so exceedingly unfortunate when I was on 
the floor before as to say something to my New 
England friends on this subject, and 1 was so un- 
fortunate as to allude to the custom-house officers. 
Why, sir, I heard the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance admit two years ago that a great 
many custom-house offices in his State might be 
abolished. I know there are custom-house officers 
all through the northern half of the State of Ver- 
mont. Our Blue Book tells usso. Nobody has 
ever discovered that they have rendered any es- 
sential service to the country so far asI know. I 
think there are between twenty and thirty there. 

Mr. COLLAMER. The gentleman puts it 
rather high; but J will tell him they have been 
kept there on what is called preventive service, 
to prevent smuggling. 

Mr. GRIMES. ‘Fhey were appointed in the 
war of 1812-14. 

Mr. COLLAMER. And continued through 
every Administration. 

Mr. GRIMES. I know that. They were cre- 
ated at that time, and have been retained ever 
since. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I beg the gentleman’s par- 
don. Those custom-house officers were appointed 
for the purpose of preventing smtuggling more par- 
ticularly, as early as between 1807 and 1808, dur- 
ing the embargo. The whole of northern New 
York, New Hampshire, and Maine opened up to 
Canada. They have been compelled to keep them 
there from that day to this to prevent goods com- 
ing in entirely by smuggling across the line instead 
of coming in at the custom-house at New York. 

Mr. FOOT. And the number of deputies in 
Vermont has been very much reduced of late 


ears. 

* Mr. GRIMES. If the people in that section of 
the country are so much disposed to violate the 
law of the country, it may be necessary to give 
an additional number of custom-house officers in 
order to enforce the laws; but certain it is, if you 
refer to your Blue Book, you will see a very great 
number of custom-house officers scattered through 
that whole country, a hundred and a hundred and 
fifty miles below the frontier. It always occurred 
to me there was no necessity for those officers. I 
know I have heard members of this body say in 
their places in the Senate they did net believe there 
was any necessity for the large number of custom- 
house officers that there are on the coast. 

Mr. COLLAMER. There is not a single one 
of them in Vermont a hundred miles from the fron- 
tier. There is not one of them in Vermont fifty 
miles from the line. In the next place, they have 
not half so many as the gentleman says. We had 
that many a number of years ago; but they have 
been reduced from time to time until they are as 
low as “rt! poate can be. 

Mr. GRIMES. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Crarx] says they are down in a cer- 
tain town in his State, which isa deal more 
than one hundred miles from the frontier. 

What I wanted to say when | was on the floor 


before—and I may have used very improper lan- 
guage in saying it, and may have properly sub- 
jected myself to the rebukes | am receiving on the 
right hand and the lefi—was this: that it was not 
the true policy of any portion of this country to 
try to monopolize, or, even if they did not try to 
do it, to have the idea go out that they were try- 
ing to monopolize, the power and wealth of the 
country in a particular locality or ina particular 
cluster of States, and it was not for the interests 
of those States themselves that that idea should 
be propagated, because we all desire to preserve 
this Union just as long as pessible. The very 
way to break it up is to get the opinion entertained 
in other States that some of the States are using 
the patronage and wealth of the country for their 
particular advancement and emolument, and not 
for the common good. We all know that from 
the fact that the New England and Atlantic States 
were settled much before the others, there has 
been an accumulation of these offices. We have 
got our arsenals, our armories, our navy-yards, 
and our military school all clustered right down 
within a radius of two hundred miles. ‘There are 
three navy-yards within a radius of two hundred 
miles; perhaps four, for I think that will include 
Philadelphia. Now, sir, what 1 want to impress 
on the minds of Senators is this: that everything 
else being equal, it would be for the interests of 
the Government to place your Naval Academy 
and some of your other institutions beyord those 
States. Everything else being equal, it would be 
for the interests of the Government, and for the 
interests of the New England States and New 
Jersey and New York, to keep your academy at 
Annapolis, rather than take it to Newport or Perth 
Amboy. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. Will not that be anelement 
to enter into the consideration of this very board 
of commissioners? 

Mr. GRIMES. And this board of commission- 
ers is composed of Senators, Representatives, and 
two naval officers. If gentlemen want to get at 
the opinion of naval officers on that subject, let 
them look at the report of the board of examiners, 
who made a report to us on the 9th of the present 
month. There were seven distinguished naval 
officers, six of whom reported to the Government 
that it-was the interest of the Government that 
the Naval Academy should be returned to An- 
napolis instantly. That is the sentiment of the 
profession, and they are able to judge of the sub- 
ject. Here you propose to refer it to two Senators 
to be appointed by the President of this body, two 
members of the House of Representatives to be 
appointed by the Speaker, and two naval officers, 
who are to compose only one third of the board, 
and the opinion which they entertain is liable to 
be, and doubtless will be overruled by these civ- 
ilians who are to be put upon this commission. 
But, sir, the Senate understand this question as 
well as I do, and ifshey are disposed to vote for 
it they can do it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The objection of the Sen- 
ator from lowa is narrowed down to this: he is 
afraid the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives will not make an impartial appointment of 
the members of the board to be penne by him. 
Well, sir, suppose he does not. ‘The Senator in- 
forms us that the whole Navy are in favor of An- 
napolis. Then the two from the Navy will pre- 
cisely balance the two that he thinks the Speaker 
of the House will improperly appoint, and it will 
leave it to the Chair, in whose impartiality and 
discretion we all have reason to have so much 
confidence, to give the balance of power; and | 
have no doubt he will appoint correctly. 

I should not have risen again but to correct, as 
I think, a mnegneanean into which my friend 
from lowa has fallen with regard to the report of 
the board of examiners. I am sorry that that re- 
port is not printed and laid on our desks this morn- 
ing, as it ought to have been. The objections of 
the board, if I read the report aright, are not to 
Newport, but to the guanine of the academy 
in temporary rather ia permanent accommo- 
dota ‘There is no doubt there are great dis- 
advantages in having the academy in temporary 
accommodations; but if this commission should 
decide to lecate the academy at Newport, and Con- 
gressshould their rt, nentaccom- 
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academy. The first objection in the report is that 
the library is ina casemate. Well, sir, the library 
can be taken out of a casemate. I will guaranty 


that the Government shall be afforded library ac- | 


commodations without any expense; and that the 
Redwood library—one of the oldest institutions of 
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Mr. ANTHONY. Will the Senator from Vir- 
inia allow me one moment? 

Mr. CARLILE. Certainly. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Congress never located the | 
school at Annapolis. It was never located there | 
by any law. It is now at Newport precisely on 


the kind in the country,and one of the best; founded || the same authority as that on which it was ori- 


a great many years ago by the munificence of a 
princely merchant of Newport; rich in all the 
stores of English literature; beautifully situated; 
its walls adorned with pictures by Stewart, Cop- 
ley, and others—shall be placed at the disposal of 
the professors and pupils of the academy, without 
any charge whatever; and it is worth a dozen 
libraries such as the academy now has. 

Mr. SUMNER. I do not think it necessary to 
raise any question now between New England 
and the West. I think the Senator from lowa 
has introduced a topic which is not pertinent to 
this discussion. The question under considera- 
tion is very simple. It is, shall a commission be 
constituted to consider where the Naval School 
shall be permanently placed. The Senator from 
lowa seems to be afraid of the decision of that 
commission. Why, sir, that commission cannot 
act finally on the question. It can do nothing but 
state facts and give opinions, and it will be for 
Congress afterwards, or for the Government here, 
to determine whether they will act upon the re- 
port of the commission. There can be nothing 
final in that report. It will be simply in the na- 
ture of a recommendation. The committee will 
gather information, which will be in the nature of 
materials to enter into our judgment. I think the 
Senator from lowa is too anxious; I think he.is 
too fearful as to the results of that commission. I 
think he attributes too much importance to it. I 
cannot anticipate any such consequences from it. 
I do not think that it can in any respect be final. 
It can be, for us, only advisory. 

In voting on the*proposition before us, permit 
nie to say, there are two questions on which we 
may pass. The first is, shall the Naval School 
be permanently placed at Annapolis; and the sec- 
ond is, has the time come when it shall be per- 
manently placed at Annapolis? I am not ready 
to say that that school shall not be permanently 
placed there. I wish to know all the cireum- 
stances bearing on the question before | act finally 
upon it. I wish to have the advantage of such a 
report as is proposed to be made by a commission 
constituted as is proposed. When we get that re- 
port I shall be ready to meet the question whether 
the school shall be permanently placed at Annap- 
olis. Meanwhile, I am asked to vote on the other 
question—whether the time has come for its re- 
moval from Newport to Annapolis; and there [ 
am positive I do not need any report or any other 
information. I am entirely satisfied that the time 
has not yet come when we can say that that 
school ought to be removed to Annapolis. I shatl, 
therefore, vote for this proposition, 

Mr. CARLILE. Is this proposition in order by 
way ofamendment to the naval appropriation bill? 

he VICE PRESIDENT. In the impression 
of the Chair it is. 

Mr. CARLILE. I am not conversant with the 
rules of parliamentary law; but I make the in- 
quiry because it strikes me there is no very direct 
connection between a bill making appropriations 
for expenses incurred on account of the Navy and 
matters connected with the naval operations of 
the country, and the proposition to raise a com- 
mission to determine whether the Naval School 
shall remain where it has been established by Con- 
gress, or be transferred to some other point. I 
1ave no interest in this proposition other than that 
which every Senator upen this floor has; but I 
have an interest in having stability in the action of 
this Government; and I put this question: is there 
nothing that the founders of this Government have 
done, nothing in the structure they have reared, 
nothing that our predecessors in Congress have 
established, that is to remain stable and firm? Is 
nothing like permanence to be given to any action, 
not alone of the creators of this Government, but 
of those who have been engaged in its adminis- 
tration since its creation? I take it for granted that 
the Congress of the United States that provided 
for the establishment of the Naval School at An- 
napolis, had wisdom enough to gather for itself all 

€ necessary information that led them to the 


conclusion that Annapolis was the point at which 
the school should ts locaned. 





ginally placed at Annapolis, 

Mr. CARLILE. How came it to Annapolis? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Secretary of the Navy 
put it there without any authority whatever, ex- 
cepting the authority of laws making appropria- 
tions for its support. 

Mr. CARLILE. I take it for granted that 
neither the Secretary of the Navy nor any other 
Officer of the Government could have located an 
institution of this kind, which has cost the Gov- 
ernment, as we were informed by the Senator 
from lowa a few days ago, nearly a million of | 
dollars, and that the appropriation of that amount 
of money could not ee been withdrawn from 
the Treasury of the United States and expended 
for the establishment of an institution like that, 
unless it had been done by authority of law, and 
that law must emanate from the legislative depart- 
ment of this Government—the Congress of the 
United States. 

As I before remarked, I regret that there is to 

be nothing but agitation‘upon every subject, on 
everything that has been done from the very 
foundation of the Government to the present hour. 
Is this the time, when all the energies of the Gov- 
ernment are being strained to the utmost for the 
urpose of raising the means to prosecute the war 
in which we are engaged, when the hand of tax- | 
ation is laid heavy upon our people, and a swarm, | 
ay, an army of tax gatherers is to be assembled 
to eat out their substance—is this the time to enter 
upon schemes looking to the expenditure of other 
millions of money for the establishment of insti- 
tutions which are already in existence, and which 
have had the patronage and the encouragement of 
the Congress and the Government of the United 
States from the time of their foundation? 
[t was well remarked by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, the other day, that the Military 
Academy of this country is located in what may 
be termed one section of it; it is located upon the 
verge of New England; and, looking, | have no 
doubt to a just distribution of all the advantages 
to be derived from the location of these institu- 
tions, which are national in their character, and 
for national purposes, our predecessors have lo- 
cated this Naval School at Annapolis. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been engaged for 
years in putting it in such a condition as it will 
best answer the wants and purposes of its cre- 
ation. The expenditure of nearly a million of 
money has been made upon it; and now, owing to 
the unfortunate circumstances, which for the time 
being caused the removal of this school for a mere 
temporary purpdése, that is to be seized upon for 
the purpose of its permanent establishment in 
some other section of the country, and to deprive 
one entire section of the country of anything in 
the shape of the fostering care awd patronage of 
this Government, looking to the education of those 
who are to be its debudens throughout all time, 
upon land and upon sea. 

I trust that in the absence of the Senator from 
Maryland, (Mr. Kennepy,]} who, itis to be pre- 
sumed is more familiar with this subject than one | 
who, like myself, is nothing but an outsider, that 
this proposition will, at least for the time being, 
be voted down; and if the Senate consider ita 
matter of so much importance; if there is really 
any interest of the Government requiring this in- 
vestigation and a report from a commission such 
as is proposed to be raised, it will be done by a 
separate and independent proposition, and that it 
will not be put upon an appropriation bill to clog 
its passage. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. I claim the indulgence of 
the Senate to reply to the Senator from Virginia 
for a single moment. He objects to this amend- 
ment because it is not germane to the bill. Why, 
sir, this very bill has an amendment incorporated | 
in it appropriating a sum of money for the repair 
of these very buildings. I take it, then, that this | 
amendment is germane to that matter. In the next | 
place, he complains that there is nothing stable in 
the country, and he asks is nothing to be stable? 
Is not the location of this academy to be stable? 
Sir, I have no doubt it would have endured as long 
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as the Union lasted, had it not been for the con- 
duct of certain people in Maryland who rendered 
it unstable. io oan ever drefmed of asking for 
the removal of the Naval Academy from that State 
until treason and disloyalty drove the academy 
from the position selected by our fathers. 

With respect to the absence of the Senator from 
Maryland, he said on Friday last he had submit- 
ted every view he meant to submit upon this sub- 
ject; I therefore do not feel myself precluded from 
voting for this proposition on account of the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I do not know but I shall 
be the only man from New England who will vote 
against this proposition; but | certainly shall for 
various reasons. It seems that this academy, or 
the scholars, were for certain reasons removed 
from Annapolis. 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘Unfortunate circum- 
stances,’’ the Senator from Virginia says. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well. They were 
removed from Annapolis for the time being, and 
it was thought convenient to send them to New- 
port. I dare say it wasa very good place to send 
them to for a short period; and I do not know but 
it might be for a long one. It is certainly im- 
planted in the good State of Rhode Island, for 
which, as well as for its Senators, I have the great- 
est respect and regard. But, sir, it looks to me, 
under the circumstances, to be preposterous to 
undertake anything like a removal of the academy 
from Annapolis, ‘is there any objection to An- 
napolis per se, to use a common expression, any- 
thing in its position, in the facilities it affords for 
education, in its climate, in anything which is ad- 
vantageou’s for the purpose for which the place 
was selected originally? Nobody pretends that 
a better place as a place could be found than An- 
napolis. No objections whatever are made to it 
on thataccount. Itis conceded that it has a fine 
climate; thatit has fine water advantages, that itis 
a retired, pleasant situation, with good accommu- 
dations in every respect. It is conceded further 
that, viewing that to be so, it having been found 
by experience to be so, the Government has gone 
on and recognized it, and spent nearly a million 
dollars in public buildings, which are there now. 
That is the position of the thing. 

What is the argument against it? Why, that 
since these recent troubles broke out, the people 
of Maryland,and Annapolis particularly, or a cer- 
tain portion ofthem—the majority ,perhaps—have 
exhibited very strong secession sympathies, and 
therefore they ought to be punished by our put- 
ting our hands into our pockets and taking another 
million for the sake of establishing the school 
somewhere else. That does not seem to me to be 
correct logic in any sense of the word. In the 
first place, | would not waste the money for that 
reason; and in the second place, as Maryland has 
shown herself to be loyal as a whole, and as we 

mean she shall stay so, whether she wants to do 
so or not, I would say * it shall gothere; you shall 
have the public institution there; it shall be kept 
there among you; and you shall recognize the 
stars and stripes from day to day, and from week 
to week, and from month to month, and the power 
of the Union to establish its institutions there 
among you.”’ In my judgment itis most deci- 
dedly, on every principle, an argument for keep- 
rhc there, instead of against it. 

hen, what is proposed to be done? To estab- 
lish a roving commission to go to Newport to see 
if that would not be a good place, because our 
friends in Rhode lena would like it, very nat- 
urally; to go to New London because our friends 
in Connecticut would like it; to go to Perth Am- 
boy, in New Jerscy, because our friends in New 
Jersey would like it; and you can find half a dozen 
other places in New England and in the middle 
States just as good aseither of these, all of which 
will spring up. For what? Not for the advant- 
age of the institution, particularly; not that the 
naval service may be-improved, for that is not 
pretended; but because it would suit our friends 
to have the institution among them, and have the 
money spent there. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. I assure the Senator from 
Maine he entirely underrates our patriotism, We 
desire it at Perth Amboy, because we believe it 
affords the finest location, the finest harbor, and is 
more suitable for the purpose than any other loca- 
tion that has been spoken of. We believe it would 
be better for the service. I do not profess that we 
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are not influenced by that feeling which actuates 
every other man in the country. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Undoubtedly. How nat- 
urally every people’s patriotism jumps with its 
interest; and how easy it is to believe what we 
wish! Nobody else —— that Perth Amboy 
is superior to every other place in God’s world, or 
Newport either. Nobody else pretends but what 
a number of other places can be found on the face 
of the earth just as good as they are; no better, 
but justas good. But because these troubles have 
oceurred in the country, and because, for tempo- 
rary reasons merely, this school was moved from 
Annapolis, where we have expended our money, 
and to which there is no objection, which is ac- 
knowledged on all hands to be a place which can- 
not be exceed, we are now called upon to expend 
$1,000,000 in putting up the institution at some 
other place. ann sir, in a money point of view, 
in a patriotic point of view, in a point of view 
connected with our own national honor and our 
national power, I say that the question does not 
seem to have two sides to it. If it were to have 
the effect that it must have—to bring upon the 
people of Maryland the feeling that we desire to 
inflict a punishment upon that State, or any por- 
tion of it, in the present state of things, as we are 
now situated—I would not do it for that reason, 
even if I did not believe it to be the best place that 
could be found. 

The argument, to my mind, is all the other way 
with reference to the whole thing. Why, sir, I 
would not vote to-day to move itto Kittery, which 
my friend from New Hampshire [Mr. Hare} 
thinks would be a most excellent place, right 
alongside of the Kittery navy-yard, which is in 
the State of Maine; and for the reasons tHfat I have 
given. When a million of money, or nearly that 
amount, has been expended in one place, and the 
buildings erected, and there is no reason, as it 
strikes me, connected with the place rendering it 
an improper one for the location of the school, I 
would not vote to spend the people’s money in 
another place simply because it was near or on 


‘the borders of my own State; that is, I think I 


would not. Ido not know but if the Legislature 
of Maine should vote as the Legislature of Rhode 
Island has, and the Legislature of New Jersey 
has, that it must necessarily be a most admirable 
scheme to have it Jocated in that State, and tell 
me | must use my influence to bring it to such a 
place, 1 do not know but I might do it. 

Mr. TEN EYCK. The Senator from Maine 
cannot fail to recollect that within one year past 
I have voted against the quasi instructions olay 
State. ; 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I think my friend from 
New Jersey is as honorable a man, as independ- 
elit a man, and as much of a man in every way as 
anybody. Inwhat I have said I did not mean to 
insinuate the contrary with reference to him, or 
my friend from Rhode Island, for whom I have 
equal regard. I am only speaking of the argu- 
ment, the feeling with reference to it. I dare say 
I should act in the same way. All I meant to 
say was this: that we are naturally influenced, 
and perhaps it is well it is 80, by the wishes of the 
people we represent, and the judgments of the 
people we represent, on a matter particularly af- 
feeting them. It is right, perhaps, that it should 
be so, although we should guard that it did not 
carry us to too great an extent. 

Now, sir, in reference to this proposition to raise 
a commission to examine into this subject, it is 
merely another way of keeping a question open 
which ought to be settled, in my judgment. I have 
no very great faith in these mixed committees of 
people who are understood to start with different 
opinions and different notions. If a commission 
was to be established at all, it should be a com- 
mission appoinied by the President outside of 
Congress, to report to Congress. We do not want 
reports from members of this body, particularly 
upon subjects upon which those members them- 
selves are to act as judges, because they get their 
minds settled and bed one way or the other in 
the course of the investigation, which should be 
had here instead of outside of this Chamber, with 
reference to such matters. 

_ Mr. COLLAMER. We knowas much about 
it now as we shall when we g@t their report. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. And my friend from Ver- 
mont adds, we know as much about it now as we 
shall when we get their report, and we are able to 
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judge as well. It isall underourowneye. Ad- 
mitting ners to be true that is stated by gen- 
tlemen who have argued this thing, in my judg- 
ment it does not begin even to make an argument 
in favor of the removal of the school under the cir- 
cumstances. | shall, therefore, vote against the 
proposition. 

Mr. DAVIS. It seems to me that this matter 
has given rise to the manifestation of a great deal 
of prejudice and feeling and a great deal of resent- 
ment In consequence of the course of a portion’ of 
the people of the State of Maryland. There are 
two or three ends that ought to be aimed at in the 
general policy of the Government—one, stability, 
and another, an equal and fair distribution of the 
favors and patronage of the Government amon 
the different sections of the country, so far as it 
is practicable. Since the foundation of the Mili- 
tary Academy, it has been located in New York; 
and I should be much opposed myself to its re- 
moval from the State of New York, even to the 
State of Kentucky, because of its establishment, 

rimarily, and its long continuance at West Point. 

here is a national armory at Springfield, in the 
State of Massachusetts. I should be opposed to 
the removal of that establishment to any other 
point, even to Kentucky, because of my adherence 
to the principle of stability. 

Well, sir, fortuitously if you please, when this 
Naval School was established it was located at 
Annapolis. It has remained there peacefully and 
without objection until the present troubles came 
upon the country. If it had not been for those 
troubles, I have no idea that there would ever 
have been an a to remove the Naval School 
from Annapolis. hy do gentlemen wish it to 
be removed permanently from Annapolis, or to be 
located permanently at ewpart, or at some other 
of the eastern ports? They have avowed their" 
reasons. They have manifested the feelings under 
which they act. My honorable friend from New 
Jersey, who last addressed the Senate, has made 
an avowal similar to that of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, [Mr. Anrnony.] Ma- 
ryland has been disloyal, they say. Well, she has 
been, to some extent. One third of the people 
have been disloyal, I presume, or something in 
that proportion, and two thirds have been loyal. 
I ask gentlemen if it becomes statesmen, if it isa 
principle of justice, of magnanimity, of national 
policy to punish two thirds of the people of Ma- 
ryland who have committed no offense, and who 
have been guilty of no default to their Govern- 
ment, because of the delinquency of the other 
third ? 

Is that the way gentlemen expect to restore this 
Union, and to reéstablish peace, confidence, and 
fraternity ameng the people of our common coun- 
try? There are something like ten millions of the 
people of the United States deeply disaffected with 
their Government. These people, in the main, 
occupy a contiguous local position. The great end 
and object of our statesmen, and of the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government, should 
be, by a just and magnanimous policy, to con- 
ciliate the disaffected so far as it is practicable. 
When we come to such a State as Maryland, with 
one third of her people disaffected and the other 
two thirds loyal and true to the Government, for 
the purpose of showing our resentment against the 
one third who are disloyal are we going to pun- 
ish the other two thirds who have been faithful 
and true? Why, sir, this example would not act 
upon Maryland alone; it would have a pernicious 
influence upon the whole of the disaffected portion 
of the people, individually and collectively. They 
would ask themselves the question, ** does it be- 
come a magnanimous and great people, and a just 
and wise ‘Gurersment, thus to manifest passion 
and a purpose to punish two thirds of the inno- 
cent people of Maryland because of the disloyalty 
of one third ?’’ Is that to be the spirit and policy 
with which the Government is to be administered 
in this day of its peril and trial? I hope not. 

Mr. President, I deplore the spirit that I have 
seen manifest itself upon the present occasion. If 
there is one thing on earth I desire, it is the recon- 
struction of this Union, the reéstablishment of the 
authority of the Government, and the submission 
of every person within the broad limits of our 
country to it. | desire that line of policy and course 
of measuresadopted which will give the best prom- 
ise to bring about this great and patriotic end, so 
necessary to the peace and prosperity of our whole 
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people. This will never be effected by the spirit 
and the line of policy that some Senators have ad- 
vocated in this debate. Instead of punishing the 
innocent of Maryland bécause of the guilty, it be- 
comes a great, a just, a magnanimous people and 
Government to show their sympathy with those 
who are so unfortunate as to have so many dis- 
affected and disloyal men among them. It is not 
the crime of those who are true and loyal; it is their 
misfortune to have so large a proportion of their 
neighbors and their State unfaithful and treach- 
erous to the Government. Instead of gentlemen 
showing, in a feeling of resentment for the guilt 
of some, a purpose to take vengeance on those who 
have been faithful, they ought to come rather to 
the justification, support, and reward of those who 
are loyal. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sumner] 
who last addressed the Senate, said he was not 
prepared at this time to vote that the Naval Acad- 
emy should be returned to Annapolis. Without 
intending the slightest disrespect to him, I appre- 
hend that he never will be prepared to give such a 
vote, I suppose the report of any future commis- 
sion that might be raised upon this subject, what- 
ever conclusions it would come to, would never 
bring him to the point of voting for the restoration 
of this Naval School to Annapolis. I do not make 
this remark with any purpose of the least personal 
discourtesy to the honorable Senator—none what- 
ever. But I cannot believe that he could ever be 
brought to vote the restoration of the Naval School 
to Maryland while she remains a slaye State. 

I agree with the remark that was made incident- 
ally by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Couta- 
MER] to the gentleman who addressed the Senate 
before me, that the Senate are as well prepared to 
vote on this subject now as it will be at any future 
time, and that any report which any commission 
that may be raised might make to the Senate, 
would not give to the Senate any more light or 
competency to vote on this subject when the report 
should be made than it is now in possession of. I 
feel assured myself—it may be a conclusion that 
I am not authorized in reaching, but I feel assured 
that if Maryland was now a free State, and had 
not the misfortune to havea considerable portion 
of her population African slaves, there would be 
no opposition to the return of the Naval Academy 
to Annapolis. 

Mr. ANTHONY. You are very much mis- 
taken there. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not think, at least, the op- 

osition would be as strong as it has manifested 
itself here in this debate. The Senator from 
Rhode Island probably might not be in favor ot 
it; but I think with his fine port of Newport, and 
with the great naval and commercial advantages 
of New England, and with the number of pub- 
lic institutions that are located within the borders 
of those States, and with their great amount ot 
mind and industry and enterprise and wealth, and 
the great attachment to the Union and the Con- 
stitution of Rhode Island, and so deeply imbued 
as she is with the sentiments of Washington 
against sectionalism, that she, though the smallest 
in the Union in point of territory, but one of the 
greatest and nobléet in soul, ought to give her 
ready consent for this Naval School to return to 
Annapolis, and not set up any invidious preten- 
sion in favor of it for herself. Ido wish that the 

allant and whole-souled little State of Rhode 

sland would act upon this principle of mag- 
nanimity and justice. 

I have no interest in this matter. Maryland is 
not my native State, but it was the native State 
of my parents; and next to the State of my birth 
I feel my heart bound by ligaments strong as steel 
to the State of Maryland.. I feel that something 
like injustice is about to be done to that State in 
this matter; and I deeply deprecate it. I depre- 
cate it for many reasons. I deprecate it because 
it manifests a spirit particularly towards Mary- 
land that does exist and must exist in relation to 
all the seceding and the slave States, and which, 
in my j ent, will prove a greater obstruction 
to the settlement of our present difficulties, and 
the restoration of the Union and the Government 
as it once was, than all other causes. I trust that 
gentlemen will think soberly in relation to this 
matter; that they will permit their reason and their 
patriotism to conquer their resentments and their 
prejudices; that they will set their faces and give 


their votes against sectionalism, even in the in- 
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sidious form of local interests; that they will rise | 
above all considerations of that kind, and do jus- | 
tice to Maryland in this matter; and especially that | 
they will stifle all resentment against the guilty, | 
even in Maryland, and in all of the seceded States | 
who have brought this great rebellion upon the | 
country, and that they will act with a single eye 
to the permanent good of that country, and to the 
healing of those wounds that are still bleeding so 
profusely, and need the best surgery to stanch 
them. 

Mr. ANTHONY. From the course the de- 
bate has taken the Senate is liable to forget the 
question that is under consideration. From the 
arguments that have been so eloquently made by 
my friend from Kentucky, for whose compli- 
ments I am very much obliged, althought I wish 
with so much praise he would give us a little more 
pudding, it would seem that the question before 
us is the removal of the academy from Newport 
to Annapolis. There is no such question. The 
question is, shall we inquire which is the best 
place? and all the arguments which Senators have 
addressed to the Senate against raising the com- 
mission will be proper arguments to be addressed 
to the Senate when we have the report of the com- 
mission. We are perfectly willing that the ques- | 
tion should remain where it is, or where it would 
have been but for the amendment that was adopted | 
last Friday, on the recommendation of the Com- | 
mittee dal aoa’ Affairs. The school at Newport 
can be removed in the discretion of the President. 
It was first established by him at Annapolis. It 
was afterwards for very good reasons, for ** un- 
fortunate circumstances,’’ as my friend from Vir- 
giniastyles rampant treason and flagrant rebellion, 
removed to Newport. In the exercise of the 
same discretion hecan carry it back to Annapolis; 
he can carry it to Perth Amboy; he can carry it 
to New London; but an amendment has been put 
into the bill, which, by indirection, charges the 
Department with carrying the school back to An- 
napolis. We proposed a proviso, and, although 
the Senator from ows insisted that the bill did 
not carry the school back to Annapolis, and the | 
Senator from Maine said the proviso was just as 
absurd as it would be to provide against a man 
biting off his own nose, when we Breneese a 
proviso that nothing herein contained should be 
construed as directing the reéstablishment of the 
academy at Annapolis, the Senators all voted 
against it. 

If you will put this proviso in the bill, we will 
give up the commission; but the bill as it is now 
amended, in its present shape, indirectly, by im- 
plication, orders the academy to be carried back 
to Annapolis. The buildings at Annapolis are now 
used as an hospital, and we are taking churches in 


this city for hospitals to-day. Are we to turn out 








the sick soldiers at an instant’s warning? There 
is to bea camp of instruction of fifty thousand men 
at Annapolis. Does the Senator from Maine think 
that will improve the location for the studies of the 
young gentlemen in the Naval School? Do those 
who object to the dissipation of Newport for two 
months in the year think that a camp of fifty thou- 
sand men will be no objection? 

We are told, too, that if we allow this academy 
to be located at any other place than Annapolis, 
if we yield to any superior advantages that may 
be disclosed by the investigation of the commis- 
sion, nay, if we raise this commission, we punish 
Annapolis. Now, sir, we do not punish Annapo- 
lis any more by keeping it at Newport than we pun- 
ish Newport by taking it away and carrying itto 
Annapolis, for the school is justas legally at New- | 
port now as it ever was at Annapolis. 

| 





The PRES{DING OFFICER, (Mr. Lane, of 
Kansas, ifi the chair.) The question is on con- 
curring in the amendment proposed by the Senator | 
from Vermont [Mr. Foor] in Committee of the 

hole, on which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. POWELL (when his name was called) 
said: Iam paired on this question with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, [Mr. Simmons.] If I 
were not, I should vote “‘ nay,”’ and the Senator 
— Rhode Island would vote ‘‘ yea”’ if he were 

ere. 

The result was then announced—yeas 18, nays 
17; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, C . Dixon, Doolittle, 
Foot, Foster, Hale, Howard: Howe, King, Lane of a 
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Latham, Pomeroy, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wilmot, 
and Wilson of Massachusetts—18. 
NAYS—Messrs. Browning, Carlile, Clark, Collamer, Da- | 
vis, Fessenden, Grimes, Harlan, Henderson, Lane of Indi- | 
ana, McDougall, Nesmith, Saulsbury, Stark, Willey, Wil- | 
son of Missouri, and Wright—17. 


So the amendment was concurred in. 


The next efcepted amendment was to strike | 
outlines two hundred and forty-four, two hundred 
and forty-five, and two hundred and forty-six of 
the first section of the bill, in the following words: 

For rent of quarters for the Naval Academy at Newport, 
wages of watchmen, furniture, and contingent expenses 
therefor, $48,047. 

And to insert the following in lieu thereof: 


For wages of watchmen and contingent expenses of the 
Naval Academy, $22,797. For repairing and refitting the 
veaiion and grounds of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 


? 


Mr. KING. I ask for a separate vote on the 
last clause, which I move to strike out. I should | 
have preferred an amendment to this bill which | 
would make the usual appropriation for the Na- 
val Academy, without indicating at this time any | 
purpose or intention of Congress to give any di- | 
rection whatever to it; but I regarded this appro- 
priation, with the declarations made from the com- 
mittee, as a direction to return the academy to 
Annapolis. That I was unwilling to vote for; and 
as I did not see any other mode by which we could 
avoid that than by the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Vermont, I voted for that as an al- 
ternative, but we certainly do not want both. 
There is no necessity for this commission if we 
retain that part of the amendment which amounts 
to a direction for the return of the school to An- 
napolis, and provides by an appropriation for the 
fitting up of the buildings there. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I rise to a question of 
order. It is this: before these amendments were 








proceeded to be voted on, it was stated by the 
Chair, as I understood, that only those amend- 
ments which were excepted to at the time would 
be voted upon separately. With that understand- 
ing the others were adopted, and a few only ex- 
cepted. Now, sir, this is one of the amendments 
that was not excepted by any Senator; it was 
adopted. 

Mr. KING. 1 think it was excepted. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Senator from Delaware 
is mistaken. I excepted this very amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is 
informed by the Clerk that this amendment was 
excepted. 

Mr. KING. And I now ask for a division of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from New York asks for a separate vote on the 
latter part of the amendment, which is the propo- 
rer ay appropriate for the Naval School at An- 
apolis. 

r. KING. The same question was taken in 
committee, to strike out that part of the matter to 
be inserted which provides for the repair of the 
buildings at Annapolis. 

Mr. HALE. I will suggest to my friend from 
New York that he will get at it better by simply 
letting the first clause be adopted, and then taking 
the question on the second. 

Mr. KING. If you could withdraw it, I would 
be willing to do that; but you cannot do that. 
You have got to amend the proposition. It would 
not be in order in any other way, or I would have 
no objection to it. Any mode which reaches the 
question will be satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from New York moves to strike out the following 
clause in the amendment adopted in committee: 

For repairing and refitting the buildings and grounds of 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, $25,000, 

Mr. SUMNER. Let us have the yeas and nays 
on that. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KING. If we retain this clause we had 
better reconsider the other proposition raising the 
commission. We do not want both, 

Mr. SUMNER. I was going to sy there was 
an old proverb that settles this case. We are told 
not to throw money out of the window. Clearly 
we shall throw money out of the window if we 
make an appropriation of $25,000 to repair the 
Naval School at Annapolis, when in the same bill 
we constituted a commission to consider whether 
or not it shall ever go to Annapolis. 
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Mr. GRIMES. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Massachusetts if he supposes the 
Naval Academy will not be repaired before this 
commission reports. 

Mr. SUMNER. I presume not. 

Mr. GRIMES. If he has noticed the amend- 
ment we have adopted, there is no limit as to the 
time in which they are to report; nor the space of 
country they are to examine. | apprehend the 
rival points will not be confined to the Atlantic 
coast, There is no reason in the world—and I 
apprehend that must have been the motive which 
influenced the Senators from Michigan in votin 
for this commission—why Saginaw bay should 
not come in and present its claims for the acad- 
emy; so also with Mackinaw; and my friend from 
Oregon [Mr. Nesmiru] says Puget Sound is an 
admirable place. 

Mr. HOWARD, If the Senator will allow 
me 

Mr. GRIMES. _ I apprehend this commission 
will not have discharged the duties expected of it 
within the next two or three years; and in the 
mean time, it seems to me, there might be some 
appropriation for the repair of the buildings. 

Mr. HOWARD. As my friend from lowa has 
seen fit to give a reason for me 

Mr. GRIMES. You assigned it yourself. 

Mr. HOWARD. No, sir; I have not said any- 
thing on the subject. As he has undertaken to 
assign a reason for me, it would have been cer- 
tainly courteous to allow me, while he was assign- 
ing it, to assign it for myself. 

Mr. GRIMES. I heard you say so on Satur- 








day. 

Mr. HOWARD. And in doing this I must be al- 
lowed to say that I certainly do not see any especial 
reason why this Naval Academy might not justas 
well be removed into the lake country, into that 
peaceful Arcadian region where it would be un- 
disturbed by secessionism, and the quarrels be- 
tween the southern States and New England. It 
seemsto meit would rest there and would perform 
its functions with great efficiency, and would be 
undisturbed by these contending elements which 
are now pursuing it on the one side and on the 
other. I confess that that motive had some little 
influence upgn the voté which I gave; and I hope 
that commission, when they shall be properly con- 
stituted, will take into consideration that peaceful 
vale known as the valley of the St. Lawrence, so 
far as it pertains to the United States,and en- 
deavor to establish this school there. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays 
resulted—yeas 11, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Foot, Foster, King, Lane of 
Kansas, Pomeroy, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wilmot, 
and Wilson of Massachusetts—11. 

NAYS—Messrs. Browning, Carlile, Clark, Collamer, Da- 
vis, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, 
Henderson, Howard, Howe, Lane of Indiana, Latham, 
McDougall, Nesmith; Powell, Saulsbury, Stark, Willey, 
Wilson of Missouri, and Wright—24. 


So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. After the 
declaration of this vote, 1 desire to change the vote 
that I have already given for the raising of the com- 
mission. I consider it inconsistent, and I therefore 
move to reconsider the vote by which we ordered 
that commission. I think the idea of the Senate 
voungipenty or twenty-five thousand dollars to re- 
pair these buildings, and at the same time sending 
outacommission, would be inconsistent. I believe 
myself that the institution will go to Annapolis. 
I have always supposed it would. I doubt very 
much whether it had better be hurried back there 
at present until this controversy is over. I voted 
for this commission with a view of examining this 
subject and looking into it; but at the same time, 
while we vote for a commision, we vote an appro- 
priation of a large sum of money to be expended 
on these buildings at Annapolis. I do not see the 
necessity of going into that expenditure. If we 
had not made this appropriation for this year to 
repair the buildings, and had sent out the commis- 
sion, there would have been consistency of action; 
but the idea of making this appropriation, and at 
the same time appointing this commission, seems 
to be inconsistent; and | therefore move to recon- 
sider the vote by which we ordered the commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is 
not in order. There is a question before the Sen- 
ate. The question is on concurring in the amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 
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Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I now make 
my motion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


Itis moved to 


reconsider the vote by which the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont was concurred in. 
Mr. TEN EYCK. 1 do not see the necessity 


or the propriety of that motion. I believe these 
buildings and grounds belong to the United States 
now; they are our property, and a large sum of 
money has been expended there. Because of the 
vote which has been taken to raise a commission, 
which presupposes some little time before this 
school shall be permanently located, are we to let 


these buildings ro to ruinor decay ? The United | 


States own the property, and there is a propriety 
in their keeping itin repair. If the site for this 
academy should be chosen or fixed somewhere 
else, this property thus repaired will be available, 
in the market, and the Government will realize 
something from it. If we pay no attention to it, if 
we expend no money upon it, we, as the owners, 
are not taking care of the public property in the 


same way in which we would take care of our | 


own property. Ido not, therefore, see any great 


inconsistency in appropriating money to keep 
these buildings in repair, and in our having a com- 


mission to selecta site for this academy, when the 
site seleeted may be this very one, and, in accord- 


5? 
strikes me as being very appropriate and highly 
proper. Let the buildings be repaired; let them 
be kept from the operation of the weather and the 
destruction of time as muchas possible; a want of 
proper care and occupancy always works upon 
such property as that, and in the mean time let the 

ommission be looking over the country. The 
may go from the Atlantic to the golden coast, if 
they choose. It is not likely that they will, or 
expend so much money as that idea seems to in- 
volve. They may goto the lakes and the Gulf of 
Mexico, if they see fit; but Lapprehend thatthe gen- 
Uemen selected for this commission in the way it is 
proposed, will not be guilty of any such miscon- 
duct asthat, Iam notafraid of any vast expend- 
iiure of money by this commission in going over 
the country to discover sites, for thespurpose of 
amusing themselves in expending the public 
money. lam opposed to this proposition to re- 
consider, because I think there is propriety in 
both amendments standing in the bill as they are 
no 


ance with the opinion of many Senators, is od 
to be this very one. L see no inconsistency in both 
these amendments standing; on the contrary, it 


Ww. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I voted for 
the proposition to raise this commission with the 
greatest possible reluctance. I voted for it, how- 
ever, to gratify gentlemen who thought it was best 
to examine this question thoroughly, and see 
whether it was best to go back to Annapolis, or se- 
lect Newport, Perth Amboy, orsome other locality 
in the country. My own judgment is that this 
academy will go to Annapolis; and if I had the 
question to decide to-day, I should send it to An- 
napolis in view of the expenditure we have already 
made and of its former location. I was willing, 
however, as it had been removed from Annapolis 
at the breaking out of this rebellion, that it should 
remain where it now is, and that a commission 
should examine this question, and it might be 
found that there was a better place than Annap- 
olis, and that it would be for the interest of the 
academy and the country to remove it perma- 
nently to some other place. But now, after rais- 
ing this commission, we propose to spend a sum 
of money to take care of these buildings. They 
do not need any taking care of; 1 know it person- 
ally. Nota dollar need be spent there this year 
for preserving that property, unless you preserve 
it on the idea that your school is to go there. 
These buildings were used for several days before 
the school was taken away for military purposes. 
I was at Annapolis before the school was taken 
away, and when the troops landed there. I know 
something of the sentiment of the people, and I 
say it was unanimous at the time in sympathy 
with the rebellion, and against the troops landing 
there or coming through there to the defense of 
this city. It was under those influences that the 
school was removed to Newport. I think it was 


right to make that removal, and the Government 
was justified in making the removal at the time. 
Those buildings were in good condition at that 
lime; everything was in fine order. Those build- 
ings have since been used for military purposes; 











I think they are now used for military purposes; 


and it is proposed to send the troops there for | 


organizing purposes during the present summer. 

Now. sir, as this commission has been ordered, 
I think this expenditure entirely unnecessary; it 
is money to be thrown away; and I think one or 
the other ought to be abandoned; and that the 


Senate ought now either to reconsider the vote | 


appointing this commission or reconsider the 
vote making this appropriation, which is an ap- 


| propriation not necessary to be made, unless the 
| school is to go back to Annapolis. If you have not | 
determined that question, why spend the money? | 


If you intend to investigate it further, why throw 
away this sum of money during the pendency of 


that investigation on buildings which you may | 


not have to use atall? What you have already 
expended for any pepe of protection is of no 
use whatever. The buildings may stand three 
or four years longer without harm. The Senator 
from New York, in making this motion, I think 
acted in perfect harmony with the other vote ap- 
pointing the commission; but as this appropria- 
tion has been made, I move to reconsider the vote 
appointing the commission. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question | 


is on the motion of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, to reconsider the vote appointing a commis- 
sion. 

Mr. ANTHONY. [ask for the yeas and nays 
on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will only say as to the vote 
ordering the commission, that it was adopted after 
a very long and thorough debate, and the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York has just been 
rejected very hastily and inconsiderately. I think 
we had better reconsider the last vote. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. We had a long debate on 
that question the other day. 

The question being taken by aoe and nays, 
resulted—yeas 20, nays 15; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Browning, Carlile, Clark, Collamer, 
Davis, Doolittle, Fessenden, Grimes, Harlan, Henderson, 
Latham, McDougall, Morrill, Nesmith, Saulsbury, Stark, 
Willey, Wilson of Massachusetts, Wilson of Missouri, and 
Wright—20. 

NAYS-—-Messrs. Anthony, Chandler, Dixon, Foot, Fos- 
ter, Hale, Howard, Howe, King, Lane of Kansas, Pomeroy, 
Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, and Wilmot—15. 


So the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
now is on concurring in the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Vermont. 

The amendment was non-coneurred in. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are no 
further excepted amendments. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to come in after the amendment adopted on 
motion of the Senator from Towa, authorizing the, 
President to appoint annually ten midshipmen for 
education at the Naval Academy, ‘‘ who shall be 
selected from the sons of officers or soldiers who 
distinguish themselves in the service of the United 
States, or from the sons of officers and men in the 
naval or marine service of the United States who 
have thus distinguished themselves.’’ It is to add 
the following: 

And who shall be selected from the applicants in the 
order of merit, to be decided under such regulations as the 
President shall establish. 

My object in offering the amendment is this: I 
think it a very judicious one, and'l think there 
ought to be equal advantages given to all those 
who might make application. Unlessa provision 
like this be inserted, the officers who are in ser- 
vice here in the bureaus and navy-yards, and who 
are acquainted with the President, and whose fam- 
ilies are acquainted with him, will very naturally 
have a great advantage over those serving ata 
distance, and who have no opportunity to come 
to Washington. Iam further desirous of intro- 
ducing the practice of appointing both to the Na- 
val Academy and to West Point upon the com- 
petitive system, so that the finest young men in 
the country shall obtain these positions, and not 
have them gi¥en out, as they are now, by politi- 
cal favoritism. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Let the section to which 
this is to be added be read, so that we can under- 
stand the connection. | want to know what it is. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

And be it further enacted, That the President of the Uni- 


ted States shall be, and he hereby is, authorized to annually 
appoint ten acting midshipmen for education at the Naval 
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Academy, who shall be selected from the sons of officers or 
soldiers who distinguish themselves in the service of the 
United States, or from the sons of officers or men in the 
naval or marine service of the United States who have thus 
distinguished themselves. 

The amendment of Mr. Anruony is to add: 


And who shail be selected from the applicants in the order 
of merit, to be decided under such regulations as the Pres- 
ident shall establish. 


Mr. GRIMES. The purpose that the Senator 
from Rhode Island desires to accomplish is ver 
commendable, and one that I would desire to have 
adopted if it were possible. This matter was re- 
ferred by the Committee on Naval Affairs to me 
at an early day, and I have reflected upon ita 
great deal; and I do not know any better way to 
accomplish what we all sought to accomplish than 
is embodied in that section. The trouble in car- 
rying out the amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island is this: there may be about Wash- 
ington six or seven young men who are the sons 
of soldiers and officers in your bureaus, and they 
can very readily go before a board to be exam- 
ined; there is no trouble in getting them before 
the board; but then here is a young man at Fort 
Independence, and another young man at Fort 
Snelling, in Minnesota, and another young man at 
Fort Smith, in Arkansas, and another one at Fort 
Walla-Walla, in Oregon. How are you going to 
get them there? How are you going to examine 
them? How are you going to bring them to com- 
pete with the sons of these men who art here in 
the various Departments? You cannot do it. They 
are the sons of soldiers, men who are poor, who 
cannot furnish them the means of coming here, 
and the Government has made no provision, and 
cannot afford to pay them the expense of coming. 
I should like to accomplish exactly the object the 
Senator from Khode Island desires to accomplish; 
but it seems to me our only way is to let it stand 
as itis. 

Mr. DAVIS. I suppose nothing is more ap- 
ete than that the Navy will have to be very 

argely increased after we get through our present 

difficulties, and consequently the number of naval 
officers will have to beincreased. 1 will move an 
amendment to the section that is to be amended, 
to strike out all after the word *‘ that,’’and insert 
the words I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is 
informed by the Clerk that that affects an amend- 
ment that has already been adopted by the Senate, 
and the only way he can reach his object is by a 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let the amendment be read 
so that we may see what it is. 

The Secretary read the proposed amendment, 
as follows: 

That each Senator shall have a right to nonlinate one 
person to a midshipman’s warrant in the Naval School. 

Mr. GRIMES. I suggest to the Senator from 
Kentucky that there are two bills in the House of 
Representatives, coming to,us probably, in regard 
to the personnel of this service, where his amend- 
ment will be more germane than to this bill as it 
now stands. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ifthe gentleman will allow me, 
I will propose this as an addition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRIMES. But the Senator will observe 
that it says each Senator shall be allowed one ap- 
pointment. Does it mean one appointment every 
year, or one in four years? Is each Senator to 
appoint annually? 

r. DAVIS. One in four years. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the Senator from 
Kentucky would better accomplish his object if 
he would offer that as a separate amendment, and 
not complicate it with this. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of 
the Senator-from Kentucky is not in order. He 
proposes to amend an amendment that has been 
agreed to in Committee of the Whole and in the 
Senate, and it is not in order. The question is on 
the adoption of the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I suggest that that is not 
in order if the other has been adopted in the Sen- 
ate. If the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Iowa was adopted in the Senate, as I under- 
stand it was, it is too late now to move an amend- 
ment to it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not move to amend 
the amendment of the Senator from lowa, but to 
amend the bill. 
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Mr. COLLAMER. [I understand it is a prop- | 
osition to add to that amendment which has been 
adopted, and provide for the examination of can- 
didates. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Only the ten appointed by | 
the President. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. That has been adopted | 
as an amendment to the bill bya nD and dis- 
tinct vote in the committee, and has been con- 
curred inintheSenate. Now, howcan you amend 
that without a reconsideration? 

Mr. COLLAMER. He does not amend it; he 
adds a clause to come in afterwards. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. It comes in afterwards, 
and is applicable to that very thing. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I donot propose to amend 
that amendment; but to amend the bill. 

Mr. FOOT. The Senator offers it as a separate 
and independent amendment, and that is in order. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. That cannot be, for it 
means nothing. It applies to that particular | 
amendment which has ieee adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
understands the proposition of the Senator from 
Rhode Island to be adding to the bill, and a prop- | 


| 
| 


Mr. FESSENDEN. With all respect, that can- 
not be. It is not added tothe bill. There wasa 
distinct proposition offered by the Senator from 
Iowa which was adopted as an amendment to the 
bill. Now the Senator from Rhode Island moves 
to add words to that, after it has been adopted by 
the Senate. That cannot be done. He says he 
does not offer it as an amendment to the amend- 
ment; but it is an amendment tothe amendment, 
no matter what he calls it. [tis adding words to 
those which the Senate has already adopted. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Then, no amendment is in 
order, for certainly there can be no additional 
words put in without coming in somewhere, and 
if they cannot go in anywhere where they will 
follow an amendment that has been adopted, we 
cannot amend the bill at all. However, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont says it is in order, and I take 
it we will accept his authority on that point. 

Mr. FOOT. Iam opposed to the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island; but as an inde- 
pendent proposition, as an additional section, there 
is no doubt but that it is in order. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. If it were offered as an 
additional section, I should not object to it; but it 
stands in this way: he proposes to put in these 
words not as an additional section, but as part of 
the original amendment, following on right after 
that. Let the Secretary read what was adopted, 
and then read what the Senator proposes, and the 
Senate will see it at‘once. 

The Secretary. The following was adopted 
as a new section: 

And be it further enacted, That the President of the Uni- 
ted States be, and he is hereby, authorized to annuully-ap- 
point ten acting midshipmen for education at the Naval 
Academy, who shall be sel@@ted from the sons of officers 
or soldiers who distinguish themselves in the service of the 
United States, and trom the sons of officers or men in the 


naval or marine service of the United States who have thus 
distinguished themselves. 


The amendment is to add: 


And who shall be selected from the applicants in the order 
of merit, to be decided under such regulations as the Pres- 
ident may establish. 

Mr. SUMNER. 
tion to reconsider. 

Mr. ANTHONY.” It does not require a mo- 
tion to reconsider: it is in order as it is, the Chair 
decides. 

Mr. FOOT. If the Senator from Rhode Island 
offers it as a separate and independent section, it 
is in order. 


_ Mr. FESSENDEN. He does not offer it as an 
independent section. ; 
Mr.McDOUGALL. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island that the object he seeks to 
reach is a very legitimate one if it could be fairly 
reached; but I should like to inquire how he would 
“—- the applicants from the coast of the Pacific 
to be examined here by the President under any 
regulations of his, so as to have a comparison be- 
tween those persons and persons applying from 
here? Observe, we have a large number of naval 
officers always and a large number of Army offi- 
cers whose home is in our Pacific States. The 
thing cannot be done; it is impracticable. 
. Mr. ANTHONY. I cannot tell how the Pres- 
ident will do it, but I think the experiment is worth 


It may be reached by a mo- 


osition to add to the bill is in order. } 
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trying. Ifhe should decide to appoint tw 
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o or three | past—has been the worst exercised of any discre- 


from the Pacific coast, he could havean examina- || tion that ever was reposed in anybody; aid the 
tion there. I thinka young man who presents him- ¢| results at the Military Academy will show it. 


self as a candidate for appointment under this pro- | 
vision will go to the expense of a little travel. | 


| 


They have not been selected according to merit, 
nor anything else, except the influence that could 


Even if we = everybody a fair chance, there is || be brought to bear upon the President. It was so 


something else to be considered ; there issomething | 
due to the service. I would rather have the very | 
best young men we can get, if it was not exactly | 
fair; ifsomebody is put out who is quite as good if | 
not better than somebody who getsin. If on the 
whole we can get better young men by that sys- 
tem than any other, I am in favor of it even if it 
is notequal. We cannot expect to make it equal 
toeverybody. Wecertainly cannot make it more | 
unfair than it is now, when the appointments are | 
made from family and political influence, and | 
when boyswho have been discarded anddismissed | 
are sent back three or four times. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is | 
of opinion that the amendment of the Senator | 
from Rhode Island is not in order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Then I shall endeavor to | 
perfect it so as to make it in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator | 
can reach his object by reconsidering the vote. | 

Mr. HALE. I cannot agree to that decision. | 
I do not pretend to be conversant with the rules; | 
but I wish somebody would point me out the rule 
forbidding an amendment to the clause of the bill 
which has been amended, even although that 
amendment is an addition to what has already 
been adopted. 

Mr. FOOT. A motion toinsertadditional words 
that do not qualify what has already been adopted 
would be in order. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senate have passed 
upon that. 

Mr. HALE. Suppose they have passed upon 
it: they can make additional qualifications. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Rhode Island 
can offer his amendmentas an additional section. 
It will have the same effect. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I propose this amendment 
to come in as an additional section, next after the 





} 








amendment of the Senator from lowa, if that be 
in order: 

And the appointments provided for in the foregoing sec- 
tion shall be selected from the applicants in the order of 


merit, to be decided under such regulations as the President 
shall establish. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The following 
amendment, as a new section, is proposed by the 
Senator from Rhode Island: 


And be it further enacted, That the appointments provided 
for in the foregoing section shall be selected from the ap- 
plicants in the order of merit, to be decided under such reg- 
ulations as the President shall establish. 


Mr.COLLAMER [have nothing tosay about 
the order of the thing; perhaps it is in order; | am 
not learned in that question, nor do I care about 
it. But it seems to me the proposition is in its 
nature impracticable, and I dislike the wording of 
it. It says the selection shall be made among the 
applicants; and any meritorious, modest youn 
an does not apply never can be examine 
at all. 

Mr. HALE. You do not find any such. 

Mr.COLLAMER. [know that those who are 
in office never find such men, but they exist, nev- 
ertheless, and it would be well if they were found. 
I dislike this business of undertaking to examine 
only men who come to apply, who thrust them- 
selves in on the board, and pay their own ex- 
penses, &c. If really the matter of merit is to be 
settled by the President as he may direct, let him 
settle it without the direction here contained. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am willing to accept any 
modification the Senator may suggest in that view. 
I think the objection is well taken. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Of course, among the ap- 
plicants he will select those whom he thinks best. 
_ Mr. ANTHONY. I will accept any modifica- 
tion. 

Mr. COLLAMER. That modifies it all away. 
Peeates.) 

Mr. HALE. I am not particular about the 
mode, but I think some qualification, such as is 
suggested by the Senator from Rhode Island, is 
absolutely necessary. I think I may say—and Il 
think the observation of those who have paid any 
attention to it will bear me out—that the power of | 
making appointments of this kind, which has been | 
vested in the President—I do not speak of it in | 
reference to the present President, but in time | 


with the appointments to the marine corps, and 
the ten cadets that he is allowed to select from can- 
didates at large to West Point. The power has 
been miserably exercised; it has been exercised 
without discretion; it has generally been done by 
half a dozen women, who have got about him and 
teased the appointments out of him, or out of his 
wife, or some of the ladies of the White House; 
and it has been the most miserable abortion, so far 
as the selection of proper candidates has been con- 
cerned, that could possibly be. If you are going 
to give power to the President to select candidates 
for the Naval Academy, I hope some such sug- 
gestion as, that which has been made by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island will be adopted; and if the 
system that is adopted at first does not carry it 
out, let some other system be adopted. But my 
friend from Vermont, in the idea that there is ever 
to be appointed under this Government to the Na- 
val Academy, or the Military Academy, or any 
other place under heaven, modest merit that has 
not sought the place, is as much mistaken as Gen- 
eral Taylor was when he thought he was going to 
bring this Government back to its original purity. 
The thing is absurd, impracticable; it cannot be 
done. The time for modest men has gone by long 
ago. [Laughter.] A selection will be made from 
candidates, and as it will be made from candidates, 
I hope that some such restriction as this will be 
adopted. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. Do I under- 
stand the Senator from New Hampshire to say 
that the appointments made by the President of 
the United States for the Military Academy are 
not on the average as good as the appointments 
made by the Representatives in Congress? I be- 
lieve they are; and I think the President of the 
United States at the present time, although pressed 
by ladies to make appointments, and pressed by 
others who are pressed by ladies to urge him to 
make appointments, as some Senators happen to 
know, (laughter,] is making his selections with a 
great deal of care, and they are mostly made from 
the sons of officers and soldiers who have served 
the country in the field or who have fallen in the 
service. I think that unless we adopt a general 
rule requiring an examination of all the persons 
appointed to the Naval and Military Academy, 
until we devise a general plan, we had better not 
impose this restriction upon the President of the 
United States in thisrespect. It is suggested—it 
has been suggested many times—that some plan 
should be devised by which a proper examination 
could be made of candidates; but no plan has ever 
yet been devised to correct what is admitted to be 
an evil, and I venture to say that if any plan is 
adopted you will see evils creep into that; partial- 
ity will occur, and decisions will be made which 
will do injustice to some. I think the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island, al- 
though it has a good purpose, is impracticable, 
and f shall vote against it. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. [I should like to ask my 
friend from Massachusetts if he can inform me 
how many of the ten cadets appointed at West 
Point by the President are taken from the State 
of Illinois. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I cannot 
say. | went on a certain occasion with two Sen- 
ators now present, under the pressure I will not 
say of ladies, but of the friends of a young man 
who asked the President to make an appointment. 
He was the son of an officer of the Army, who 
had served for many years on the Pacific coast 
and in the interior of the country, and who had 
been in the field a great many years. The Pres- 
ident stated as an objection to making the appoint- 
ment, although he had given almost a pledge 
months before that the appointment should be 
made, that he intended to make these selections 
from fatherless children, that he intended to make 
these selections from the sons of men who had 
fallen or should fall in this contest; but feeling that 
he was under a partial pledge to make this ap- 
pointment he agreed to i it. Ido not know of 
any other appointment that he has made. It is 
the only one upon which I have approached him, 
with one exception. I understood that an appoint- 
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ment was made of a son of Colonel Lee who was 
taken at Ball’s Bluff, and who was a prisoner at | 


Richmond at the time. I do not know that to be 
the case, but I have that impression. 

Mr. GRIMES. Ido not want thisamendment 
to be prejudiced by anything that has been done 
or that may be done in regard to the Military 
Academy, and therefore I desire to say that the 
authority with reference to the appointment of | 
cadets to the Military Academy is general; the 
President of the United States can appoint any- | 
body he pleases; but this amendment confines 
these ten appointments at large to the Naval Acad- 
emy to the sons of officers and soldiers in the 
Army and in the Navy who have distinguished 
themselves in the service of the United States. 
That is the only qualification. The President is 
onfined to them; and I apprehend that he would 
desire to be confined to them, and it will be a great | 
relief to him, [ have no doubt. | 

Now, sir, a word in regard to the proposition | 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. 
been two or three cases where persons have been 
selected as cadets to the academies, military and | 
naval, under very similar circumstances to those 
which he proposes to adopt as the rule. The ear- | 
liest case that I know of in the Naval Academy is 
in the second class, what would correspond to the 
junior class in the college. Having this matter 
under discussion in committee in regard to another 
bill applying to all the districts, in order to inform 
myself as far as possible, | went the other day to 
get the returns from the Naval Academy, and see 
what was the position of the young gentlemen who 
had been selected by boards ofexammers appointed | 
to select the best scholar from the common schools | 
of the city or district; and I found thatin that class 
the young man who stood at the head was a coun- 
try boy picked up in [linois; the next one was 
from New York; and the seventh in the list was 
a young man who had been taken as being at the 
headin the common schools of the city from which 
he came. 

[f you submit these young men to an examina- | 
tion, the commissioners may decide upon them | 
according to their present qualifications, and some 
‘‘rough diamond”’ of a boy from the country, 
whose chances for the acquirement of an educa- 


tion have been very small, may be neglected, and | 


cast aside because he has not reached the proper 
standard that the commissioners may have ele- | 
vated for themselves, and they may take an inef- 
ficient boy and send him there. It should be ob- 
served, too, that when young men go there, they 
are examined physically,as wellas mentally; they | 
are examined by a board of surgeons as well as by 
a board of examiners as to their intellectual capa- 
cities; and we may have under the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island, a lot of young fel- 
lows put into the academy who may be intellect- 
ually perfectly competent, but not physically. 
Then the objection which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia urges, it seems to me, is a very strong one. 
1 want to accomplish the very purpose the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island does; but I do not see how 
we can do it and do justice to the young men in 
remote parts of the country. You may haveasol- 
dier at a fort up on the Aroostook river—a man 
who may have enlisted for several successive 


| age, a well educated young man, an orphan, en- 
| dier; he was wounded at Bull Run, captured there, 


| On his return he came by the way of Washington, 
and called upon the President. The simple facts || 


| question taken; I will try to speak one more word 
' for old Newport, although there are so many weak- 








terms, and who, after his long and continuous ser- 


a very likely boy, and the President may be anx- 
ious to appoint him; buthow is he to get him here? 
W ho is to pay his traveling expenses? His father 


vice may deserve well of the country; he may have | 


is drawing thirteen dollars a month only, and sup- 
porting his family up in the back woods of the | 
Aroostook; he cannot afford to send him; and the 
Government makes no provision for bringing him. | 
it will not work. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will modify the amend- 
ment by leaving out the words ‘ from the appli- | 
cants,’’ as suggested by the Senator from Ver- 
mont. Ido not see any necessity for them. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desire to say thatall this | 
species of legislation upon appropriation bills is al- | 


ways attended with difficulty and discussion, and 
as a general thing [ am opposed to it, and there- 
fore [shall vote against this amendment, as I have 
voted against one or two other propositions which, 
standing by themselves, I should be disposed to | 
favor, 


Mr. President, | desire to say a single word in | 


relation to the appointments, so far as they have || 
been made by the present Executive, and so far | 





| 


There have || 


| not counted. 


|| ceed. 


appointments to the Military Academy have been 
wisely made, and I am not aware that they are | 
subject to any of the criticisms which we have 
heard. As to what may have transpired under 
other Administrations, with other Executives, I 
cannotsay. In relation to the appointment of one 
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|| as they have come to my knowledge. I believe the 


young gentleman to the Military Academy, I think || 


it would be impossible that the President could 
have acted wiser than he did. A young man, from 
the State of Wisconsin, about eighteen years of 


listed in the army of the Potomac as a private sol- 


and was imprisoned at Richmond for six months. 


were sufficient, and the President nominated him 
to the Military Academy, and I have no doubt 
that he will be an honor to himself, and an honor 
to the country. I believe, so far as | know, the | 
President has acted wisely in relation to these | 
appointments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 


is on the amendment proposed by the Senator | 





from Rhode Island. || 


The amendment was rejected—ayes five, noes 


Mr. ANTHONY. 


I desire to have one more 


kneed brethren here that I do not expect to suc- 
I move, on the 11th page of the bill, after 
the appropriation for the Naval Academy, to add 
the following proviso: 

Provided, however, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed as directing the reéstablishment of the Naval | 
Academy at Annapolis. 

And upon this amendment I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. HALE, 
have we not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Not in the Senate. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 13, nays 22; as follows: 

YEAS-—Messrs. Anthony, Dixon, Foot, Foster, Howard, 
Howe, King, Lane of Kansas, Pomeroy, Sumner, Ten Eyck, 
Trumbull, and Wilmot—13. 

NAYS—Messrs. Browning, Carlile, Clark, Collamer, Da- 
vis, Doolittle, Fessenden, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Hender- 
son, Lane of Indiana, Latham, McDougall, Morrill, Nes 
mith, Saulsbury, Stark, Willey, Wilson of Massachusetts, 
Wilson of Missouri, and Wright—22. 


So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. DAVIS. I move anamendment in the form 
of an additional section: 

And be it further enacted, That each Senator shall have 
the right to make one nomination to the Naval School, and 
as often as there may occur any vacancy in such nomina- 
tion the Senator making it, or his successor, may renew it. 

The question being. put, it was declared that the 
amendment was rejected, 

Mr. DAVIS called for the yeas and nays; and 
they were ordered; and being taken, resulted— 
yeas 13, nays 22; as follows: | 

YEAS—Messrs. Browning, Davis, Foot, Howard, Lane 
of Kansas, Nesmith, Pomeroy, Powell, Saulsbury, Stark, 
Willey, Wilmot, and Wilson of Missouri—l13. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Carlile, Clark, Collamer, 
Dixon, Doolitule, Fessenden, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harlan, 
Henderson, King, Lane of Indiana, Latham, McDougall, 


Morrill, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wilson of Massa- 
chusetts, and Wright—22. 


So the amendment was rejected. 


The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, 
and the bill to be read « third time. The bill was 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. | think the title of the bill 
should be amended by adding the words “ and for 
other purposes,”’ there are so many other things 
in the bill now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The title will be so 


amended. 


We have voted upon that once, 





BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HALE asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a joint resolution (S. | 
No. 90) authorizing the President of the United | 


States to purchase Jones’s improvement in oper- || 


ating heavy guns; which was read twice by its | 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military | 
Affairs and the Militia. 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The business reg- 
ularly in order before the Senate is the Pacific 
railroad bill, so called. 





| to take up the resolution. 


Mr. HALE. With the consent of the Senator 
from California, I move to take up the resolution 
fixing the daily hour of meeting. 

Mr.LATHAM. Let the bill be laid aside in- 
formally to consider the resolution. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. I yield the floor for that 
purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It requires a vote 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I hope that resolution will 
notbe taken up. Iam opposed to considering it, 
or, certainly, to adopting it. I see no occasion to 
take itup and consume the time of the Senate with 
it. IL hope the Senate will not agree to meet at 
eleven o’clock. Perhaps, however, it is better to 
say that after the savalaiba is taken up, rather 
than at this stage; but if it comes up it will cer- 


| tainly lead to discussion. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. If we are to have discus- 
sion on it we may as well have it at one time as 
another. 


Mr. McDOUGALL. 


If the resolution is to be 


| diseussed, we may as well take it up in the morn- 
| ing hour to-morrow, when we shall have a fuller 


Senate. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. If itis to be discussed, I 
think we may as well take it up now. Certainly, 
gentlemen with all their ingenuity cannot spend a 
great dealof time uponit. We ought to have the 
matter settled. I think it is getting so near what 


| ought to be the end of the session that we may as 


| hour of meeting in the morning. 








well meet at eleven as at twelve o’clock. 1am 
myself quite anxious that we should bring the ses- 
sion to a close within a reasonable time. This 
resolution, I understand, is merely changing the 
I hope it will 
be taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
taking up the resolution. 

The question being put, the ayes were 21, and 
the noes were 10. 

Mr. HALE called for the yeas and nays; and 
they were ordered; and being taken resulted— 
yeas 25, nays 10; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Carlile, Clark, Collamer, Dix- 
on, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Henderson, 
Lane of Indiana, Lane of Kansas, Latham, McDougall, 
Nestnith, Pomeroy, Powell, Saulsbury, Stark, Ten Eyck, 
Willey, Wilson of Massachusetts, Wilson of Missouri, and 
Wright—25. 

NAYS—Messtrs. Browning, Davis, Grimes, Harlan, How 
ard, King, Morrill, Sumner, ‘Trumbull, and Wilmot—10. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution is’ 
before the Senate. The Chair will suggest that 
the phraseology of the resolution, as offered by the 
Senator from California, requires amendment. 

Mr. LATHAM. I will modify it by fixing the 
time ‘* on and after the 17th of June.’ 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I will suggest to the Sen- 
ator that if he would defer it for one or two days 
longer, it would be much more convenient, as the 
committee of conference on the tax bill meet in 
the morning. 

Mr. LATHAM. I wiffsay ‘*on and after the 
18th of June,’’ if that will suit the Senator. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. It may take us two days 
to get through. 

Mr. LATHAM. Then I will fix it for ** on and 
after the 19th.’’ 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution as modified by the mover, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That on and after the 19th of June, the daily 
hour of meeting of the Senate shall be eleven o’clock, a. m., 
instead of twelve, m. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The vote which has just 
been taken may perhaps be regarded as indicative 
of an expression of opinion by the Senate that it 
is prepared to hasten through with its business and 
adjourn. That is avowed, in fact, by the Senator 
from Maine. He considers that we are near the 
close of the session; and it should be remembered 
that itis a session during which the members have 
labored more hours than in any other session 1n 
the history of the Government; we have met more 
days; there have been fewer adjournments over, 
comparatively; we have metevery day in the week 
for a number of weeks; we have sat more hours 
each day than was ever before known in the his- 
tory of the Government; and now it is proposed 
to commence the daily sittings an hourearlier, with 
a view of hurrying the session to a close. [| ex- 


pected this. I think it is the policy of some per- 
ons to hurry through the business of appropri- 
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ation and revenue bills and get the Congress of 
the United States out of the way. In this crisis of 
our affairs, with these large armies in the field, 
with the policy of the Government undecided, with 

reat questions unsettled, with, in fact, no policy, 
Casa proposes to meet at an earlier hour for 
the purpose of hurrying through its Business and 
leaving everything at loose ends in this way in 
the present condition of the country. Now, sir, 
so far from meeting at eleven o’clock, I would not 
meet until twelve o’clock, and I would sit here 
reasonable hours, and do the business leisurely, 
deliberately, and try to do it properly. I have all 
the time been opposed to this haste. lam opposed 
to an adjournment of the Congress of the United 
States in the present condition of the country. I 
believe it due to our constituents, due to the people 
of this nation, that we should remain here while 
the country is in its present condition, unless it 
is the intention of Congress to abdicate its powers, 
to give up its authority, to do nothing more than 
to raise men and money, and not attempt to indi- 
cate the policy of the Government, but to leave 
the Executive of the nation, without any expres- 
sion of opinion, to assume responsibility, and to 
compel him to assume responsibilities because 
Congress has refused to 5 its duty. This, 
I think, we ought not to do. 

There are great measures that ought to be con- 

sidered and acted upon by this Congress before it 
adjourns; and this haste for personal convenience 
by persons who are paid an annual salary to at- 
tend to the business of the country, to bring about 
an early adjournment, and get away from here, I 
think is unjustifiable. I do not believe in the pol- 
icy of adjourning Congress in haste. I believe 
we ought to stay here until we can see a different 
condition of things in the country, for I trust that 
we are to see it; I trust that we are not to remain 
very long in the condition we are now in; that our 
armies will do something, that some advance will 
be made, and that the condition of things will be 
such that we shall have some action in regard to 
the territory of the southern States. Are we pre- 
pared to adjourn and go home without any law 
to regulate the condition of things in the South as 
our armies march South? Is the Executive to be 
compelled to assume unwarranted authority and 
appoint Governors for States or Governors for 
districts of country because Congress will not act, 
and to do all this without regulation of law? I 
know there are some persons who assume for the 
Executive, in a time of war, all the powers per- 
taining to Government, who think that under a 
war power, a sort of undefined power, the Exec- 
utive may do anything. I do not so read the Con- 
stitution. According to my understanding, the 
war power, as it is called, exists in Congress, and 
nowhere else. I deny that the President of the 
United States can any more make an officer in time 
of war than in time of peace. I deny that the 
Constitution is enlarged in time of war. Powers 
may be exercised which it is unnecessary to ex- 
ercise in atime of peace; but the powers are in the 
Constitution. The Constitution, which requires 
that every officer to be appointed by the President 
shall be eee by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, except that Congress may 
by law authorize the President and heads of De- 
partments to appoint inferior officers, is just as 
binding in time of war as in time of peace. 
_ Llook upon this proposition to meet early as 
indicating an intention to adjourn early; and as I 
am opposed to an early adjournment, and think 
it the duty of Congress to remain here when the 
country is in peril, I shall vote against the reso- 
lution. We know not what will happen between 
now and the meeting of Congress in December 
next; and the condition of things is so uncertain 
that 1 think we ought not to vote for adjourning 
until they become more settled. This is the reason 
why I am opposed to the resolution; and I offer, 
asan amendment to it: 


That the daily hour of adjournment shall be at four 


rh p. m., unless the Senate shall adjourn at an earlier 
our. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Mr. President, I do not 
understand from what the Senator from Illinois 
has said whether he desires that we should have 
no adjournment whatever and remain in perma- 
nent session; he does not distinctly define his opin- 
ion on that point; but his argument would go, as 
itseems to me, that length. He says that it is 
improper in the present condition of the country 
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that Congress should adjourn. He seems to think 


that it should be constantly in session. I really, || 


so far as I am concerned, although I am in favor | 
of adjourning Congress at a reasonable day, do | 


. . . i} 
not feel any pricks of conscience with reference | 


to the matter, if we do that. So far as my dis- 
charge of my own duties has been concerned, I 
think I may say that I have devoted as much time, 


ness of Congress, and | have labored as hard for 
effective legislation. 


| 
ate 
to say the least, as any other Senator, to the busi- 


If the Senator from Illinois | 


has labored as hard and as constantly as I have, !| 
he stands precisely in the same position, and he || 


. . . 7 } 
can have nothing of which to accuse himself. If, | 
on the contrary, he has been desirous that the busi- | 
ness of Congress might be protracted and might 


not be finished, but be left unfinished for the pur- || 


ose of keeping usin session as long as possible, 
1e then does hardly stand upon the same ground 
thatI do. He knows better than I do whether 
that is the case or not, 

I confess, sir, to a little selfishness about the 
matter, and I am willing that my constituents 
should understand me. There is a limit to my 
»owers of endurance and my powers of labor; and 

confess that | cannot feel that it is my duty to 
sit here permanently unless I see some pressing 
and immediate danger, or even, if you please, a re- 
mote danger which renders it necessary so to do. 
Perhaps if I had my family all about me anda 
house in Washington, as the Senator from Illinois 
has, and found it particularly stupid and dull here 
when Congress was not in session, I might be 
more reconciled to sitting here during the whole 


year; but that is not my condition, and I really | 


feel that I have a right to take some time to recu- 
perate my energies by going out of Washington, 
after having been here more than seven months 
and steadily laboring in the business of Congress, 
unless, as | said before, there is some pressing or 
some foreseen emergency which makes it my duty 
to sacrifice everything to that consideration. 


Now, sir, whatdoes the Senator foresee? Every- | 


body knows that it is in the power of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to callus together at any 
moment he pleases. If we adjourn to-morrow, 
the President can the next day or the next week 
call upon Congress to return, and no mileage will 
be paid and there will be no additional expense to 
the Government. If we are wanted we are ready, 
and the power is in the Government to call us. 
What, then, have we tostay for after we have com- 
pleted the necessary legislation? What is to keep 
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stored to the Union, but I believe that bill lay in 
| the files of the committee of which the honorable 
| Senator is chairman for months and months. We 
| sent it to the committee, if I recollect aright, in the 
| very beginning of this session, and it lay there until 
withina week ortwo. Now, if it takes as long to 
| get that bill through the Senate as it took to get it 
| through the hands of the honorable chairman of 
| the Judiciary Committee, | should like to know 
| in God’s name when we are to dispose of it? Not 
| certainly by the Ist of December next. I agree 
with him that we should take it up and consider 
it. Why not take it up to-morrow? 
| Mr. SUMNER. It was introduced on the 14th 
of February. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. And when reported? 

Mr. SUMNER. On the Ith of June. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. A bill of how many sec- 
tions? 

Mr. SUMNER. Seven sections. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. It was before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary from the 14th of February 
| to the llth of June. What were the committee 
aboutallthat time? Why was not that bill brought 
here before? Now, it seems from the showing of 
| the chairman of the committee, it isabsolutely ne- 
cessary to take it up and pass it. Why was it not 
here long ago? Why nottake it up to-morrow? Our 
|| meeting at eleven o’clock does not fix the time of 
our adjournment. It gives us an additional hour 
and gives us an additional chance to pass the bill if 
it is necessary, and Iam for taking it up immedi- 
ately, and | am for taking up the bill with refer- 
ence to the confiscation of rebel property as soon 
as may be and passing that bill also. Why not 
take them up and act upon them? Why keep 
them back? And why keep them back in che files 
of a committee for months, and then talk about 
| the necessities of staying here to pass them? It 

strikes me that the logic of the whole proceeding 
| is remarkable. 

Then the Senator says that we do not know 
what the Army may do; we cannot tell, and we 
must wait until some result happens. Have we 
not been waiting for a declaration of policy with 
reference to the Army, for something to happen, 
something to be done, ever since we came here? 
We came here last November; we wanted some- 
| thing done then, and if I read the newepapers 
aright—and that isall I know about it—the Army 
has been about to do something from that day to 
the presentevery day in the week. Ido notknow 
when it will do something, but it has been about 








us here? Whatare weto do? Whom are weto 
watch? Are we to stay here and watch the Pres- 
ident, see that he does not break the laws or vio- 
late the Constitution? Is that what the Senator 
from Illinois wants us todo? For my part, I do 
not think it is necessary for me, after | have com- 
pleted the necessary legislation of Congress and 
put into the hands of the executive Government 
all that they ask for, all that they need or can pos- 
sibly use for the defense of the country in this its 
exigency, to stay here and watch the Govern- 
ment and see that they do it, and see that they do 
no wrong. 

The honorable Senator speaks of our adjourning 
when the policy of the Government is not declared. 
Why, sir, can we make the Administration declare 
their policy? Can we compel them to declare it? 
They have had ample time. We have been in 
session nearly seven months, and if we have not 
had a declaration of policy thus far, I should like 
to know whether we have any right to expect one 
if we sit here three or four months longer. Are 
we to make a declaration of policy? e have 
been in session nearly seven months, and we heve 
not begun todo so. Why has*not the Senator 
introduced some expression of the policy of Con- 
gress, if it was necessary that we should declare 
it? What have we been about all this time? If 
there was anything in the state of affairs in the 
country which required an expression of policy, 
why have you not introduced resolutions to that 
effect, and i 
stand what Senators are driving at. 
compel the Executive to say what they intend to 
do on this thing or the other, and we have declined 
to say ourselves what we think is necessary to be 
done. 

With reference to the bill which the Senator 
speaks of, and which he says it is necessary to 
pass, I agree with him that we should pass a bill 
authorizing some government for the States re- 


vad a declared policy? I donot under- | 
We cannot || 


to doit. I heard that there was a plan in the re- 
cesses of some great mind which was developing 
| itself, and it has been developing ever since, and 
does notseem any nearer to being understood ‘than 
it was when we first heard of it. How long are 
we to wait for that? We cannot hasten it; we 
cannot find out what the plan is; we cannot push 
it. Legislation cannot do it. 

lagree with my friend from Illinois in his views 
in reference to the power of Congress. I never 
| have acceded to the notion that Congress could 
abdicate any of its powers. I think itshould hold 
on to them all; and [ agree with him that it should 
direct the Army to a certain extent, not the details 
| of proceeding in the field, but everything in refer- 
ence to the war. We may make regulations, and 
until we do make them the President acts. We 
have the power to make them. I agree with my 
friend about that, and we have the power to con- 
|| trol all,and we hold the purse-strings. We rep- 
| resentthe people. I agree with the Senator in ref- 
erence to these doctrines in full. 

But, sir, all that makes nothing in my judgment 
against our meeting at eleven o’clock instead of 
twelve. If there is so much business to be done, 
the argument would seem to be the other way. 
And while I say that I believe we ought to ad- 
journ in a reasonable time from a regard to our- 
|| selves and our own necessities, and because there 

is no immediate pressing Seek or prospect of 
|| one that should keep us here, I by no means 
say that, because we meet at eleven o’clock to- 
morrow, we are to adjourn without day the next 
|| day, or the next week. I hold that we ought to 

stay here as long as there is any essential busi- 
|| ness that requires to be done at this session, and 
until it is done; and I hold, moreover, that we 
ought to take our time, and a reasonable time, to 
| adjourn for our own sakes, if the country is not 
|| to be injured by it; and yet I hold that at this sea- 
'| son of the year, in this weather, we had better 
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push on and begin to see somewhere near the end, || 


in order that we may have the opportunity which 
is usual, thatis all. The Senator will not find me 


voting to go away and leave undone that which 
ought to be done at this time, and cannot with 
propriety, and with regard to the good of the 


country, be deferred to another time. That I do 
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| 
o’clock for us to be together. I believe we shall || 


| accomplish as much business, do it quite as well, || 


not ask for, but I hold that we have a perfect right, | 


afier the severe labors to which we have all been 
subjected, and which have lasted so long, to do 
up as we can, and as best we can, the essential 
business of Congress,-and go home to our fami- 
lies fora time,and not stay here to watch the Pres- 
ident, or to watch the Army, unless we see some 
particular oceasion for it. 


| at eleven o’clock; and I do so because I am anx- 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, 1 think our | 


own personal convenience should not enter very 
mueh into the consideration of this or any other 
public question; but if our own labors, which 
have been so severe, are to be taken into account, 
it seems to me that it is very bad policy to make 
them more severe. The Senator from Maine com- 


plains of the arduous labors of the session. That | 


| think the Senator from Illinois should see, that 
| there is a strong disposition, especially in the | 


is the very thing that [am complaining of. Why | 
increase them? Why commence at eleven o’clock, | 


and sit seven hours, instead of commencing at 


twelve, and sitting six hours? Besides, we have | 
committee business to do, with which we are em- | 


ployed in the morning. The amount of business 
in connection with the Departments thrown upon 
members, growing out of the war, also occupies 
a great deal of our ume. There is not a day that 
I do not have letters from persons connected with 
the Army, requiring personal attention; and | 
scarcely ever go to the enennmneane that I do not 
meet there other members of the Senate engaged 
upon business whick occupies our morning hours. 
Our labors in the Senate have been such that we 
are very much exhausted and worn out with 
them. The Senator from Maine is correct when 
he speaks of the arduous labors he has performed. 
1 agree with him. I think he has taken upon him- 
selt too great a burden. I do not believe in labor- 
ing so many hours in the day, unless there isa 
special urgency for it, which I do not see. It 

ms to me he ts falling into the very error of 


which he complains when he proposes to meet at 
eleven o'clock; for he complains that he is already 
overburdened and exhausted by the labors of the 
session. [tis because we have sat so many hours, | 
because we have labored so hard, that members 


feel exhausted. 

| think, as I said when I was up before, that 
when the fate of the nation is at stake, when the 
Government itself is at stake, when it is not yet 
settled whether it shall not be dismembered, for 
us to go away at such a time, or to meet earlier in 
the day and overtask ourselves with a view to get 
ready to go away, looks somewhat selfish. The 
Senator from Maine confesses to selfishness about 
it. 1 donot know why we cannot get along in 
Washington as well as elsewhere, if there is oc- 
casion for us to be here. [tis pleasant and agree- 
able, | know, to return to our homes; every man 
likes to be among his own people; it would be 
agreeable to every one, as the hot weather comes 
on, to go further North, to a cooler region; but 
still, | do not think these are considerations that 
ought to be controlling ata time like this. I think 
we have remained here too many hours this ses- 
sion. ‘That is my reason for opposing this early 
meeting in the morning. I do not think we have 
accomplished any more business than we should 
have accomplished if we had adjourned regularly 
at five o’clock each day. I appeal now to the ex- 
perience of every Senator. Let us look at the fact 
as we know it to exist; how much business have 
we ever done after five o’clock in the afternoon? 
What have been the scenes exhibited in the Sen- 
ate? Irritation—— 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. 
the more reason to meet earlier. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Isitso? What occasions 
the irritation late iv the afternoon? What is it, 


So much 


except that men are exhausted, tired, and fatigued | 


by the protracted session, and become irritable, 
controversies arise and unpleasant disputes, and 
we end in frivolous motions of one kind or another, 
oftentimes without a quorum; and I notice here 
to-day Senators voting to meet at eleven o’clock 
who frequently are not hereat the close in the after- 
noon, and on account of whose absence the Sen- 
ate has had to adjourn for want of a quorum. 

I think there are hours enough after twelve 


| session of last summer, this Congress has sat 








| 


|| by the Senator from Illinois, that some of those 


|| adjourn. 
| their business, or they ought to have nearly closed 
| their business; nearly all the important measures 
| of this session have been matured and are before 


| taking to sit here until six o’clock. Therefore, 
| looking at things as they are, looking to the earn- 
| est desire to close this session in a few weeks that 


| I shall so vote. 
| day of adjournment of this session, and against 


| portant questions which are unacted upon have 


| do it, 


and certainly moreagreeably and more pleasantly, || 
if we sit a less number of hours each day; but if |) 
it is insisted on that we shall meet at eleven in the | 
morning, | hope the Senate will agree to adjourn 
at four in the afternoon. That will give usa five | 
hours’ session, which, I think, is as long as we 
ought to be confined at one sitting. 

r. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I am op- 
posed to the adjournment of Congress until we act 
upon the important measures that are now before 
us; but I have voted to-day to take up this res- 
olution and consider it, and I shall vote to meet 


ious that several very important questions pend- 
ing before both Houses of Congress shall be acted 
on by Congress before we adjourn. I see, and I 


House of Representatives, to have Congress ad- | 
journ on or about the Ist of next month. Many | 
members, of the other House especially, are anx- 
ious to return home to their constituents, and we 
cannot but sympathize with them more or less in 
that desire. As the Senator from Illinois and the 
Senator from Maine have said, we have labored 
more hours than the Senate has at any previous 
Congress. I think that’ if we count in the extra 


double the time of the average of any other Con- 
gress since | have been here, at any rate, and I 
think, as a general rule, the members have attend- 
ed the sessions very well. I know, as was said 


who are voting to meet at eleven o’clock are not 
always here at a late hour of the day when we 
But the committees have nearly closed 


us, and therefore the meetings of the committees 
are less frequent and time is less needed for them 
than heretofore. 
can sit here five or six hours, and I believe pre- 
serve our numbers better than we can by meeting 
at twelve o’clock, for when five o’clock comes we 
are not only exhausted by the labors of the day, 
but most of us feel that it is about time to have 
dinner. If we meet at eleven o’clock we can sit 
here until four or five o’clock in the afternoon, and 
go home, I think, in a better condition than we 
can do by meeting at twelve o’clock and under- 


If we meet at eleven o’clock we || 





pervades Congress—and we know it, and we can- 
not change that disposition—and in view of the 
necessity of acting upon very important meas- 
ures yet unacted upon, | think it the part of wis- 
dom for the Senate to meet at eleven o’clock, and | 
I shall vote against fixing any 


adjourning this session until some of the very im- 





been acted on by Congress. I believe it to be a 
duty which we owe to the country to act upon 
these measures, and I am willing to stay here the 
whole summer if it be necessary to do so. 

As to the policy of the Administration, I have 
no idea that we are to have any indications other 
than those we now have. I think the policy of 
the Administration will be shaped by the action 
in the two Houses of Congress, and, in my judg- 
ment, it is our duty as the Representatives of the 
States and of the people to indicate to those who 
administer the laws of the country what we think 
the policy of this Government should be. I had 
rather give a policy to the President of the United 
States than to take a policy from the President of 
the United States. Being anxious that we who 


| represent the States and the people of this coun- 


try, and have some knowledge, or ought to have 
some knowledge, of those whom we represent, 
shall settle a policy for the nation in this crisis of | 


its history, | am for remaining here until we can || 
In order to have time to do it, I am for |! 
meeting here at eleven o’clock, and I would meet I] 


at ten o’clock if that would advance the business. | 


We have the Pacific railroad bill before the Sen- || 
ate. I had thought that we should get through | 


with that bill very speedily, apd pass it without 
great trouble; but it looks to me now as though 
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the confiscation bill and other measures that are 
to come before us. I think it is the*part of wis- 
dom, and I shall give my vote accordingly, to meet 
at eleven o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I move to amend the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ilinois, 
providing that the hour of adjournment shal] be 
four o’clock in the afternoon, by striking out 
* four’’ and inserting ** five.”’ 


Mr. FESSENDEN. The amendment of the 








| Senator from Illinois is that the Senate shall ad- 


journ at four o’clock, unless they adjourn at an 
earlier hour. I prefer that the Senator from Del- 
aware should withdraw his proposition, and let us 
amend the amendment by inserting “or later’ 
after ** earlier;’’ so as to fix a certain hour unless 
the Senate shall see fit to adjourn either earlier or 
later. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NMcDOUGALL. This seems to me to be 
trifling. The Senate have power to adjourn at 
any time, and cannot be governed by any previ- 
ously made rule in that respect. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. It is just as competent to 
fix the hour of adjourning as the hour of meeting, 
Can we not agree to meet at nine o’clock? Can 
we not agree to adjourn at four o’clock? Do we 
not fix the ordinary time of meeting? Whenever 
no motion is made, we come together at twelve 


| o’clock; that is the understanding. Now it is pro- 


posed to alter that, and to provide that we shall 
come together ateleven. I propose to amend the 
resolution, so that when we get together, unless 
the Senate think proper to adjourn earlier, when 
the hour of four arrives we shall, under a stand- 
ing order, then adjourn. Of course, if the Senate 
should think proper to adjourn atan earlier hour 
it could do so; but when the hour of four o’clock 
arrived it would have to adjourn unless the order 
were changed, just as it has to meet at twelve 
o’clock unless that order is changed. The very 
wise suggestion of the Senator from Maine, that 
we should adjourn at four o’clock unless we ad- 
journ either earlier or later, might just as well be 
applied to the proposition he is advocating, so as 
to provide that we shall meet at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, unless the Senate decides to meet 
earlier or later. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Precisely; it can be re- 


| considered at any moment. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. I do not think there is 
very much of wisdom in that suggestion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the amendment to the amendment to strike out 
‘*¢ four,’’ and insert ** five.” 

Theamendmentto the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois. 

The amendment was rejected; there being ona 
division—ayes 9, noes 26. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now 
is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. SUMNER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KING. There appears to be a majority of 
the Senate in favor of this resolution, and as I 
shall vote against it I simply desire to say that it 
is because I understand it to be offered with a view 
to an early adjournment of Congress, and I am 
unwilling to vote for anything which is to assign 
the termination of the session until we shall have 
something decisive in regard to the operations 
of our armies before Richmond. I shall vote 

inst it, 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. As my honorable friend 
from New York scems to think that those who 
vote for meeting at eleven o’clock are expressing 
their opinion as to the time when Congress ought 
to adjourn, I beg*to say that he is entirely mis- 
taken so far as lam concerned. I simply mean to 
say that by my vote that we will hereafter meet at 
eleven o'clock and adjourn when we get ready in 
the course of the day, and as to the time of the 
adjournment of Congress yar it is a question 
on which I reserve to myself to express my 
opinion as events shall transpire. lexpect to see 
something done at Richmond; indeed I expect to 
celebrate the coming 4th of July in Richmond; and 
I do not expect we shall adjourn before that ume. 
That is all t desire to say. 

Mr. GRIMES. I suppose that the forenoon 
of the day is usually taken up by the proper per- 
formance of the committee business, and | appre- 


several days have to be spent on it. Then we have |! hend that some Senators may be laboring under 
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the idea that there is but very little of that busi- 
ness to be done. I know that the two committees 
upon which I have the honor to serve never had 
so much business before them as they have to-day, 
and I think a great deal of it is of a very import- 
ant character. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Thecommittee can meet 
an hour earlier—at nine o’clock. 

Mr. GRIMES. I cannotget breakfast and get 
here before that. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I always breakfast at 
eight. 

Mr. GRIMES. I shall have to make some ar- 
rangement with my landlord to change the hour 
of breakfast. (Laughter.] I am satisfied that the 
most important part of the legislation of Congress 
is always performed in the committees. I believe 
that the more time we have to spend in the com- 
mittees, if Senators will only spend it there and 
perform their duties, the more advantageous it 
will be to the country and the Government, and 
I do not believe it is good policy to curtail the 





committee time for the sake of letting us come »n | 


here and make speeches for the people. 

Mr. KING. After the declaration of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, I will simply add that I do 
not regard the hour at which we shall meet as 
important. I vote against the resolution simply 
because, from the discussion that has taken place, 
it is an indication at this time of an early termin- 
ation of the session, and I am unwilling at this 
time to express an opinion as to when the session 
shall terminate. 

Mr. BROWNING. I intend to vote against 
the resolution, and as I do not wish to have it un- 
derstood that I do so for the reasons already as- 
signed, I will state very briefly, for myself, the 
reasons that control my own vote. [am anxious 
for an early adjournment of Congress, very anx- 
ious, and will contribute, as far as any effort of 
mine can, to attain an early adjournment; but, for 
one, I am compelled to doa great deal of business 
at the Departments, and I have no other time now, 
as we do not adjourn over Saturdays, to give it 
attention except in the morning; and that occupies 
me; itis as much as I can do to go there, accom- 
plish what business devolves on me onsuch morn- 
ings as I can go, and get back here by twelve 
o’clock. In addition to that, two of the commit- 
tees to which I belong, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the Committee on Territories have, 
I believe, at this time, more important matters 
before them for consideration than they have had 
at any time during the session. One of these 
committees, for a week or two past, has been 
meeting twice a week, and the other meets once 
a week, and last week mettwice. This occupies 
three, and sometimes four of the mornings of each 
week. We get together as early as we can, and 
we are never through with the consideration of the 
business before us until twelve o’clock arrives. 

For these reasons I shall vote against the res- 
olution, while I repeat again, that lam extremely 
anxious to bring the session to a close, and to 
return to my home. 

Mr.SUMNER. I presume that there is to bea 
new tariff bill passed by Congress at this session, 
and it has not yet been even reported in the other 
House. Of course it must pass there, come to the 
Senate, must be thoroughly considered by our 
committee, and then be acted upon by the Senate. 
The Senator from lowa reminds me that there 
must be a bankrupt bill passed. I agree with him. 
That is another subject for consideration, and it 
is now before the Committee on the Judiciary in 
the Senate. That committee has not yet acted 
upon it; it has not yet been reported to the Sen- 
ate. There is another bill, also, which has been 
recently reported to the Senate—the bill creating 
provisional governments for the rebel States—one 
of the mostimportant measures that have been sub- 
mitted to Congress. Though that has been acted 
upon by the committee, it has not yet been reached 
by the Senate. There are many other bills which 
have not even been acted upon by the commit- 
tees, and yet we are now considering whether we 
shall precipitate the close of this session of Con- 
gress. 

Now, sir, I cannot enter into that business at 
at all; I do not believe it proper policy; I do not 
believe it to be our duty. I believe that it is our 
duty to stuy here and meet these great questions 
in their proper order as they are presented, and 
to that end it is our duty to allow the committees 
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to have them in charge the full time for their 

roper consideration. Now itis proposed that the 

enate shall meet at eleven o’clock. Why, sir, 
that will cut off the committees from having the 
time which thus far has been allowed to them 
for the consideration of important measures in 
their hands. But Senators have assumed that 
there are notsuch important measures now; they 
have assumed that the business is so far forward 
that we can meet ateleven o’clock, and thus take 
time from the committees. Why, sir, the very 
statement I have made is a sufficient answer to 
that assumption. There are measures that have 
not yet been touched by our committees, which 
are among the most important that this Senate has 
ever been called to act upon; and yet our com- 


































Sir, I believe that all these questions can be best 
considered in the committees; the best labor must 
be done there; and when you cut off the commit- 
tees from their customary time of meeting you 
prevent them from doing the work which 1s es- 
sential in the discharge of our public duties. 

I am, therefore, sir, against this early hour of 
meeting, on the positive ground that it will shut 
out our committees from the discharge of their 
duties on important public questions in which the 
country is interested; and then I am also against 
this early meeting, in so far as it may be supposed 
to denote a purpose to bring the session to an wer 
close. I agree with the Senator from New Yor 
on that point; we ought not to prepare for an early 
close; we ought to make up our minds to continue 
here—I do not say as the Senator from Maine has 
suggested, en permanence; | do not know thatany 
Senator here has that idea 

Mr. COLLAMER. I understood the Senator 
from Illinois so. 

Mr. SUMNER. I certainly did not so under- 
stand him, and I listened to him closely. 

Mr. COLLAMER. [understood him that, in 
a time of war, we should continue in session. 
That is the way I understood him. 

Mr. SUMNER. Of course, the Senator from 
Illinois can state his own views. I did not so 
understand him. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I have said no such thing, 
and I had no such thing in contemplation. I ad- 
vanced no such idea. I will not interrupt the Sen- 
ator now, but I will answer the suggestion after- 
wards. 

Mr. SUMNER. [agreed with the Senator from 
Illinois in what I understood to be his view, that 
it was our duty at this time to stay here in the 
discharge of our public duties just so long as those 
public duties might render it necessary; if that 
was all the time, then we should stay all the time; 
if that was en permanence, then our session should 
be en permanence; but I did not understand the 
Senator from Illinois to suggest that our public 
duties here would require a permanent session. 
He did assert—and | follow him in that—that our 
public duties do require our continuance here for 
some time to come; that there are important meas- 
ures before us as yet untouched, which in the nat- 
ural course of business we cannot adequately deal 
with without sitting here a considerable period of 
time to come. 

I protest, sir, against the idea of pushing this 
session to a premature close. I think that it is 
something like the abandonment of important pub- 
lic duty, and when I say this I do not come under 
any criticism of the Senator from Maine on ac- 
count of any avoidance of labor. I have been in 
the Senate as many hours as that Senator has this 
session. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. And very anxious to get 
out of it a good deal earlier. 

Mr. SUMNER. And very anxious to get out 
of it a good deal earlier, the Senator says; and for 
a good reason, because I felt that after sitting here 
five or six hours a day we had fully discharged 
our duties, and I did not concur with the idea sug- 
te by that Senator that business was to be 

urried through so as to close the session. I do 
not enter into that idea. Nobody questions the 
labor the Senator has performed: It has been 
obvious to all; but in that he is not alone. Other 
Senators here have labored faithfully both in the 
Senate and out of the Senate, in this body and in 
their committees. I do not know that any mem- 
ber of this body is in a condition to criticise his 
associates in that respect. I believe we are all upon 
an equality; at least I claim nothing for myself 





mittees are not to be allowed the proper time. | 
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| that I do not freely accord to others; nor do I 
| think that the Senator from Maine or any other 
|| Senator can claim for himself what the rest of us 
|| may not claim. 

1 am sorry to have detained the Senate so long; 
| but, sir, I do feel that it is little less than an aban- 
donment of duty for us to even begin to take steps 
towards a final adjournment of Congress, 

Mr. HALE. If I had any doubt in my own 
mind as to how I should vote on this en 
the Senator from Massachusetts would have con- 
'vinced me of the propriety of voting in favor of 
it, because he enumerates the great amount of 
business we have got todo. Then we ought to 
begin earlier in the day to do it. 

Mr.SUMNER. Thecommittees have to work. 

Mr. HALE, A word about these committees. 
I represent here an industrious people; I represent 
a people whose Legislature occupy but about four 
weeks a year in doing their whole legislation, and 
I will tell you how they do it. Every committee 
that has any business to do meets at eight o’clock 
in the morning and sits till ten, not once a week, 
as we do here, but every day, and then meets 
two or three hours in the evening every day; and 
my colleague, who has done service in that Legis- 
lature, will bear witness 

Mr. CLARK. And the Legislature has two 
sessions a day. 

Mr. HALE. Yes, the House has a forenoon 
session and an afternoon session, It isa very 
| large body, and it does up our businessin about 
| four weeks. If we would just imitate them a little, 
| we should do vastly more than we do. 

Sir, I should be ashamed to go home to my 
constituents and tell thegn that it was an excuse 
for the committees to sit that we could not meet 
at eleven o’clock in the morning. They would 
ask, *thow often do the committees sit?’’ If | were 
to tell them ‘once a week,’’ they would stare at 
me with incredulity. Then I should go on to say, 
‘there is the Senator from Massachusetts, chatr- 
man of an important committee,a man second to 
nobody for the assiduity with which he labors; 
by an extraordinary stretch of industry, his com- 
mittee has sometimesin the cool part of the season 
sat twice a week.’? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SUMNER. ‘Twice last week. 

Mr. HALE. ‘Twice in one week, and now he 
is up here arguing against meeting at eleven 
o’clock on account of the arduous labors of the 
committee! Why do not the committees meet at 
nine o’clock? Why do they not meet twice a 
week, three times a week, four times a week, if 
necessary? I never heard such an argument be- 
fore in all my life. Itis argued that there is such 
a tremendous press of business upon us here that 
we must not touch it till noon day, when the me- 
chanics and laborers about us have done a half 
day’s work, and gone home to dinner; and gen- 
tlemen’s sensibilities are shocked at a proposition 
to call them here an hour earlier. 

Sir, | hope this resolution will be adopted, I 
think it will puzzle the ingenuity of the astute Sen- 
ator from Sihishachaieete to convince his constitu- 
ency—for Massachusetts is nota much lazier State 
than New Hampshire, |laughter]—of the pro- 
priety of his argument that we must not meet until 
twelve o’clock, we have got so much todo! It 
strikes me exactly the reverse. 

Again, sir, | do not see how a man’s patriotism 
is to be manifested by staying here very long. IL 
want to doeverything that is to be done, and I want 
todo it rightaway. I do not think anything is to 
be gained by our staying here. Indeed, I think 
that the common sense of the people takes a 
breathing spell and rests with more ease every 
ye that Congress adjourns, and that there is 

»thing to be gained in the conduct of this war 
by our staying here. What have we done to 
regulate the war? How can we regulate it, and 
what can we do? We have gone up and given 
our advice to the President, l suppose; l have, 
once or twice, but I will never do itagain, though, 
{laughter,}] and I do not think that any of those 
who have gone up and have had such experience, 
will be inclined to repeat it. The President will 
take the thing in his own hand and manage it in 
his own way, without any interference of ours. 
Congress are prenee incompetent to do any such 
thing; it does not belong to them, that is, it does 
not belong to them so far as the details of the 
management of the Army are concerned. I agree 
with my friend from Muine, and with my friend 
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from Illinois, and with those who make the high- 
est claims for Congress, and for the power of Con- 
press, and for the duty of Congress; but as my 
friend from Maine says, we have sat here nearly 
seven months, and nothing has been done, or even 


uerres 


ted, so far as I know. 
There isa great power and force in the sugges- 


back. I remember an occasion when we ad- 
journed one day, and the President called us back 
the next day, or the next but one. 
there is any emergency that requires us to be here, 
we shall be called back, We have sat here already 
quite the usual time of the session, much longer 
than Congress used to sit here a few years ago. 
If there is a great amount of business to be done, 


we ought to come here a little earlier in the day || 


to do it, and it will not be very grievous if the 
committees meet at nine o’clock, and sit twice a 
week instead of once. | think every consideration 
which the Senator from Massachusetts has ad- 
dressed to us, when viewed through a proper 
medium, and from a proper stand-point, indicates 
the necessity of meeting as early as cleyeno’clock, 
if not earlier. 

Mr. FOSTER. This seems to be a very im- 
portant question, Mr. President. Ihave not had 
time to make the preparation that perhaps the 
importance of the question demands, and must 
therefore be brief. The vote on this question seems 
to be a test of patriotism; and grave and distin- 
guished Senators have given reasons for their votes 
lest 1t should be understood that they might by 
possibility be in favor of a hasty adjournment, 
and in that way be considered as not properly dis- 
charging the duty we all owe to our country. I] 
confess the question did not impress me so gravely 
when it was suggested. I could not see how it 
was distinguished from the same question that has 
been brought before the Senate, I believe, always 
in along session of Congress for many years past. 
[ have not had time since the question was pro- 
post d to examine the precedents to any extent. I 
have the Journal of two years ago before me, when 
it appears that we adopted this rule in the month 
of May, a month earlier than it is proposed at 
this session to fix the hour of meeting at eleven 
instead of twelve o’clock. I apprehend if we look 
back we shall find that aimost always before this 
period of the session we have fixed the time of 
meeting ateleven instead of twelve. Ido notthink, 
therefore, the country will take any alarm in con- 

quence of our changing the hour now from 
twelve to cleven. I do not believe it will affect the 
price of stocks, or the enlistments into the Army, 
or disturb our foreign relations; nor do I believe 
that the character reaily of any member of the 
body will suffer specially if he should happen to 
vote for changing the hour and fixing it at eleven. 
{ think no inference could fairly be derived from it 
that the persons so voting were disposed to hasten 
the business of the session through and leave it 
really undone at the end. It seems to me that 
such inferences would be altogether unwarrant- 
able and unjust. 

But, sir, if | should be wrong in all this, and if 
voting for this early hour is after all some im- 
peachment of a man’s patriotism, or sense of duty 
to his country, let me suggest another view, and 
that is that if itis so important that this Congress 
is to continue in session indefinitely in respect to 
the future, may we not build up a reasonable ar- 
gument on the fact that it is not only important 
that our session should be prolonged, but that we 
si.ould begin early in the day, that we should be- 
gin early, and keep on just as long as anybody 
wants thatwe shouldsit? Why notbeginat eleven 
o’clock, or ten o’clock even, instead of twelvey 
for if prolonging the session is evidence of pa- 
triotism, why is it not evidence of patriotism that 
we begin at a very early hour in the morning? I 
see no reason why we may not build up some 
reputation for patriotism, if that is really an ob- 
ject of ambition here, by meeting at nine as our 
State Legislatures do, as the honorable Senator 
from New Hampshire says, instead of eleven. 
We can meet in the morning at nine o’clock, and 
have a very respectable session in point of time 
before twelve, and so on from day to day, and if 
there be such an amount of patriotism in having 
Congress in session, let us keep itin session, and 
not be idling our time here, either in committee 
or elsewhere, for the public do not know what we 
are doing incommittee; while we are here in open 
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session the public are admitted, and it is then 





| been occupied; have we not done all we could? 
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known that Congress is in the performance of its || Would any one, would the Senator from Vermont, 


duties, 


Really, Mr. President, I am at a loss to con- | 


| ceive any grounds on which this change is a matter 
| of so much importance. 


is | might change the hour without all this parade. 
tion that if the President wants us here he can call || 


It seems to me that we 


Mr. CHANDLER. This is a very interest- 
ing and a very important subject, and I desire to 
make a prolonged speech upon it, but as I should 
like to have the morning hour for that purpose | 
move that the Senate now adjourn. 

Mr. TEN EYCK called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered; and being taken, resulted 
—yeas 10, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Chandler, Davis, Harlan, Howard, King, 


Lane of Indiana, Pomeroy, Sumner, Trumbull, and Wil- 
mot—10. 


NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Carlile, Clark, Col- 
lamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, 
Hale, Henderson, Lane of Kansas, Latham, McDougall, 
Morrill, Nesmith, Powell, Saulsbury, Stark, Ten Eyck, 
Willey, Wilson of Massachusetts, Wilson of Missouri, and 
Wright—26. 

So the Senate refused to adjourn. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. I should have said noth- 
ing further about this matter, but for the remark 
of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I desire to save trouble 
about that. [ probably misunderstood the gen- 
tleman. I alluded not to what he said to-day, but 
to what he said some week or two since, when I 


understood him to a down some very good rea- | 


son why Congress should not adjourn at all in 
time of war, and especially of civil war. I thought 
he laid down good reasons for it. It seems I was 
entirely mistaken, and I take it all back, so as to 
have no time taken up in answering my misap- 
prehension. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator from Maine 
used the word ** permanent,’’ I think; and in re- 
plying to something I had said, drew the inference 
that | was for a permanent session; but as I had 


| said nothing of the kind, I was quite willing that 
| what I had said should speak for itself, and I was 


not anxious-to reply to the inference he had drawn 
from the remarks I had made. When I have pre- 
sented my own views, and am replied to by others, 
in the way of argument, if they choose to draw 
inferences from what I have said to base remarks 
of their own upon, if they do not misrepresent 
what I have said, I am not in the habit of 

ing to every argument which is made. A man 
would have to be upon his feet all the time if he 
did. 

But my view in regard to the adjournment of 
Congress is this: I think I said that in the present 
condition of the country, when the fate of the 
nation was at stake, when it was questionable 
whether the Government was not to be dismem- 
bered even, I thought the Congress of the United 
States ought not to adjourn. I think we ought to 
have some policy, to see how things are going on, 
to get out of this critical positien in which we are 
placed before Congress goes away. These were 
the views that I entertaintd, and therefore I was 
not for an adjournment at this time. 

In regard to the hour of meeting, my objection 
to meeting at eleven o’clock is that we can accom- 
plish no more by it. I did not reply to what the 
Senator from Maine said in regard to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary having had a bill under 
consideration since Folrest , and only reporting 
it back to the Senate a few daysago. I supposed 
that the people of the country, if they should ever 
take the trouble to read what was said here, would 
understand that there would have been no good ob- 
ject in reporting it back. They would see from 
this debate that this Congress had been in session 
more hours than ever any Congress before sat. 
They would see from it that members remained 
here until they were worn out. They would learn 
further from the debate that the Senator from 
Maine had become exhausted by his arduous la- 
bors, and they would know, as he knows, that the 


reply- | 


or the Senator from Maine,or my industrious friend 
from New Hampshire, who rises with the sun, 
and who is ae in his place, who wants to have 


|| two sessions a day, and two committee meetings 





bringing of that bill back into the Senate months | 


ago would have done no good. How could we 
have considered it when he came in here day after 
day, and week after week, announcing that the 
Committee on Finance had a bill which they in- 
sisted should be taken up, and when he rose and 
gave notice that he should consider it his duty, as 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, to call up 
a particular billon a givenday? He has always 
been gratified in these matters. The Senate has 





a day, [laughter,} would even he have us remain 
here more hours than we have this session? | 
supposed that everybody would understand that 
if the billin regard to the organization of govern- 
ments of some sort in those districts of country 
where our armies are successful had been reported 
to the Senate, it could not have been considered, 
There has been no opportunity to consider it. 

Sir, it is not because there is not business to do 
that I would not meet at eleven o’clock; but it is 
because I think we shall accomplish no more by 
meeting at that hour. We already sit as many 
hours as it is profitable for us to be together here, 
Notwithstanding what is said by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, who being an early riser, and a 
business man, can ssunagtin more than the rest of 
us, others of us havea great deal of business to do 
out of this Chamber. We have to go to the Depart- 
ments. In connection with this war, the duties of 
a member of this body are magnified many fold. 
There is nota single day that I do not receive letters 
requiring attention in connection with the Army; 
and in order to get attention it becomes necessary, 
sometimes, to go from one Department to another 
and to see the subordinate officers. I know that 
you may inclose the letter of your correspondent 
to the head of the Department, and it will receive 
attention, perhaps, in due time; but the heads of 
Departments are now receiving letters by the 
bushel; they are unable to read them; they have 
to be turned over toclerks. Matters that require 
immediate attention have to be seen to personally. 
I have found it difficult, within a week, to reach 
this body at twelve o’clock, after being as diligent 
as I knew how to be during the whole morning. 

I know too, sir, in regard to the committees, 
that there has scarcely been a meeting of the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the Senate this session that 
we have got through with the business before us. 
It is because I think it is injudicious to meet at 
eleven o’clock, because I think it is not profitable 
for us to be together more than five hours in this 
Hall, that 1 am opposed to this resolution. lam 
also opposed to it for the reason that it is proposed 
as a measure to bring aboutan early adjournment 
of Congress, which at this time I admit I am 
not for. Ido not think the country is in a condi- 
tion to justify our adjourning, or fixing a day of 
adjourning, or putting ourselves in readiness to 
adjourn. I know that when we shall have got 
through with some of the important measures, 
Senators will become anxious to get away and the 
pressure willbe such that when the appropriations 
are through I anticipate a speedy adjournment, 
though I am opposed to it. The Senator from 
Maine wants to meet at eleven o’clock, and we all 
know he never wants to adjourn. He says to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, who has stayed 
here as many hours as himself, that he did not 
stay willingly, that he had voted to adjourn. The 
Senator from Maine never votes to adjourn; the 
dinner hour never comes to him; he seems to be 
one of those fortunate persons who can live with- 
out food pretty much. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. If some of my friends 
could, we should get along better with business. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Weare not so fortunate as 
the Senator from Maine. Manifestly he seldom 
eats dinner; but those of us who have appetites 
have to indulge them to a reasonable extent. But, 
sir, I have taken up more time than I intended on 
this question. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 26, nays 10; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Carlile, Clark, Collamer, Dix- 
on, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Hen- 
derson, Lane of Indiana, Lane of Kansas, Latham, Mc- 
Dougall, Morrill, Nesmith, Powell, Saulsbury, Stark, Ten 
Eyck, Willey, Wilson of Massachusetts, Wilson of Mis- 
souri, and Wright—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Browning, Chandler, Davis, Harlan, 
Howard, King, Pomeroy, Sumner, Trumbull, and Wilmot 
—10. 


So the resoluticn was agreed to. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD BILL. 


Mr. DIXON. There isa resolution on the table 
from the House of Representatives, fixing this 
day, the 16th of June, as the day of final adjourn- 
ment. I propose to move to take up that resolu- 
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